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This issue marks 
the 25th birthday of 
TELEPHONY aS a 
weekly publication. 

On September 5, 
1908, appeared the first weekly number of 
“TELEPHONY, THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
JournaL,” which was the outgrowth of a 
consolidation of various telephone publica- 
tions, over a period of years, by the 
monthly TELEPHONY, which dates back to 
January, 1901. 

During the last quarter-century many 
important changes have come to the tele- 
phone industry, all of which have been 
faithfully chronicled in TELEPHONY’s pages. 
Crises have developed, both in peace and 
war times, that have kept both the Inde- 
pendent and Bell groups on vigilant guard 
to insure the safety and the advancement 
of the in‘erests that supply telephone ser- 
vice to the American people. 

To the best of its ability TELEPHONY has 
aided in this endeavor. That this journal 
has been able to render real help in this 
direction can be asserted in simple justice 
and in definite accordance with the facts. 

* *x . . 

There has been much aggressive fighting 
fo preserve the rights of the telephone 
business. In an earlier day most of the 
fighting was between the two telephone 
8toups, when competition spurred the In- 
dependent and Bell interests to try to an- 
nihilate each other. When cooperation be- 
tween the two groups succeeded this era of 
bitter competition, there was inaugurated 
the campaign to strengthen the telephone 


industry as a whole and assist in its further 


A GLANCE BACK OVER 25 YEARS— 
“TELEPHONY” HAS A BIRTHDAY > 


advancement. This campaign is still in 
progress. 

During both of these periods, TELEPHONY 
has been an active factor in striving to aid 
all constructive plans for stable, fair and 
sound development. 

a e's 

Such constructive cooperation has been 
urged in these columns for many years— 
not only cooperation among the branches 
of our industry but cooperaton of that 
industry with the public. Today, coopera- 
tion is the watchword of the great ex- 
periment our government is carrying on 
with all industry in order to lift our coun- 
try out of a four-year-old business depres- 
sion. 

The NRA is founded on the idea that 
normal prosperity can be regained by all 
classes—capital and labor, employer and 
employe, the producer and the consumer— 
forgetting the old strifes and joining in a 
mutual effort to work together for the 
common good of all. The telephone, which 
ranks above all as a means of personal 
communication between men, is the sign 
manual of this spirit of get-together. 

©. 6 @ 

The record shows that the telephone in- 
dustry has been loyal to national needs in 
all times of emergency, and so it is today. 

Looking back over the 25 years since 
TELEPHONY’s first weekly issue appeared, 


we find that this journal, in recording the 
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current news of the 
times, gives evidence 
of a consistent ad- 
herence to this pol- 
icy. The telephone 
has served the country well, as is proved 
by the fact that the United States leads 
the world in telephone development. 

Like all other industries, it is laboring 
under economic difficulties, but it is meet- 
ing them bravely and carrying on with no 
deterioration of service, while at the same 
time doing its full duty to maintain em- 
ployment standards and fulfill all o her 
obligations. 


6. &,. 


The advantage of a business journal 
reaching its field weekly is especially ap- 
parent in times of emergency. Operating 
companies are eager to get the news quick- 
ly of what is happening of special interest 
to their business, not only to know what is 
going on but for the guidance of their own 
affairs. This is proved since the establish- 
ment of the NRA organization, and it was 
also demonstrated in other crises in the 
past years. 

As the telephone business has experi- 
enced many storms and critical periods of 
turmoil during the last 25 years, TELEPH- 
ONY, as a weekly journal, has been able to 
keep the telephone field advised promptly. 
Letters and inquiries from the field show 
that this weekly information on day-to-day 
events is needed and appreciated. 

On this point, President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, recently said: “It 


is during such times as this that we in the 
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telephone industry must all realize the 
value of a weekly journal. The operating 
companies are looking for prompt informa- 
tion on current developments during these 
difficult times, and need to be in close touch 
with what is transpiring. 

“Events move fast nowadays, and coop- 
eration is more essential than ever before.” 

The telephone personifies prompt, up-to- 
date news of changing conditions, and this 
is what readers of TELEPHONY, “the tele- 
phone man’s newspaper,” obtain from its 
pages. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the weekly 
TELEPHONY was born, the competitive age 
in American business was at high tide. 
White 
House and the “Big Stick” was drubbing 
monopoly night and day. 


Theodore Roosevelt was in the 


Anti-trust leg- 
islation was the text of the hour, and the 
first principle of industry was to destroy 
the other fellow who was in the same line. 
Combinations and price agreements were 
“code” “Cut the 
other fellow’s throat.” 

In the telephone field, the battle between 
the Independent and Bell interests was be- 


taboo. The only was: 


ing fiercely contested on a competitive 
basis. The weekly TELEPHONY participated 
in the struggle until economic changes had 
convinced both groups that common sense 
demonstrated that one telephone system 
to a community was the logical answer. 

The gradual trend to a more cooperative 
relationship between those engaged in ren- 
dering telephone service then became ap- 
parent, and this journal supported and 
aided the constructive plans looking to a 
recognition of the fact that each group 
had a definite place in the business. 

During these trying years, TELEPHONY 
endeavored to help the industry steer a safe 
course throughout a voyage that was often 
tempestuous. There was the time when 
the Independents split into two national 
associations—later to be reunited in one 
organization—and then came the World 
War when the federal government took 
over control of all wires. 

Official orders flowed out of Washington 
so fast that the weekly journal found it 
hard work to keep telephone companies 
advised of what they were expected to do. 
The situation today, incidentally, is not un- 
like the period of government control. 
Prompt information on the shifting scene 
is of paramount importance. 

Later on TELEPHONY, in its weekly is- 


sues, preached the doctrine of the construc- 
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Approval of Code for the Inde- 
pendent Group Given. 

Although approval of the substitute 
agreement of the Independent telephone 
group for the President’s Reemployment 
Agtf®ment had been daily expected, a 
ruling on it was not secured until Thurs- 
day afternoon, August 31. 

The provisions of the substitute agree- 
ment submitted by the United States 
Independent Telephone Association are 
available by agreement with the N. R. A. 
Administration to all Independent com- 
panies. The association is advising com- 
panies of the procedure for placing this 
in effect. 

In view of the unexpected delay in the 
approval of the substitute agreement, the 
association has advised its member com- 
panies that there is a fourth course—in 
addition to the three choices outlined in 
preceding issues of “Telephony”—open 
to companies whose situation made 
prompt possession of the Blue Eagle 
insignia a necessity. 

Details of the procedure for securing 
the “provisional” Blue Eagle insignia 
under this choice are presented on page 
30 of this issue. 








tive, experienced leaders of the industry 
by urging the increasing of telephone rates, 
the establishment of adequate depreciation 
reserves and the cultivation of good public 
relations, so the operating companies could 
survive the changing conditions. 

When the speculative era came along and 
excessive prices were offered for proper- 
ties by high-finance promoters, TELEPHONY 
printed many pages to warn against the 
perils of inflation to the regular telephone 
man whose job is to give service. 

In short, the record shows that during 
these 25 years, this journal, from week to 
week, has pursued a constructive course 
for the general good of the entire industry, 
and we believe we will be pardoned for 
saying that the results have justified the 
policies recommended. 

The telephone field has come to depend 
on the weekly visits of TELEPHONY for its 
information on current events affecting the 
business, and to learn of the new methods 
and improved apparatus that enable man- 
agement to keep abreast with the times. 

The business of supplying telephone ser- 
vice is so intimately tied in with the politi- 
cal, commercial and social life of a commu- 
nity that the managements of telephone 
companies need to have wider contacts than 
most lines and keep up-to-date in a general 
way. How to accomplish this important 
task, as a factor of telephone success, has 
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been one of the topics TELEPHONY has dis- 
cussed and re-discussed many times in its 
weekly issues. Leaders of the industry 
agree that this has been done effectively. 

The story of the 25 years includes in 
detail the progress of technical develop- 
ments and engineering achievements. The 
record in the weekly TELEPHONY is com- 
plete on important developments and prog- 
ress, such as the first words by radio 
across the Atlantic Ocean to Paris and 
across the Pacific Ocean to Hawaii in the 
fall of 1915, the forerunner of the trans- 
oceanic radio-telephone service of today. 
When the first commercial trans-Atlantic 
circuits were opened in 1927, TELEPHONY 
published complete details, both from news 
and technical standpoints. 

Other events fully and completely cov- 
ered from the engineering and construc- 
tion aspects include the opening of the first 
transcontinental telephone line in 1915, the 
underground toll cable from Boston to 
Washington, and the gradual extension of 
the Bell toll cable system west to the Mis- 
souri River, with complete construction 
details of the underground cable system 
put in by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., especially of the tape-armored cable. 

The telephoto service inaugurated by the 
Bell System several years ago was fully 
covered. This was followed by articles 
on the various television demonstrations 
with complete descriptions of the equip- 
ment and its operation. 

It is nothing short of surprising to re- 
view the vast amount of technical material 
dealing with all phases of the telephone art, 
that has appeared in the weekly issues of 
TELEPHONY during the past 25 years. And 
it has mostly been presented in a simple, 
understandable, readable manner. 

It is interesting also to glance at the 
September 5, 1908, issue of the first weekly 
TELEPHONY, and note what telephone men 
were doing and talking about 25 years ago. 
The leading article was on “Telephone 
Control of New York’s High Pressure 
Fire Service,” which, by a coincidence, 
was written by S. R. Edwards, who is now 
editor of this journal. 

The news pages contained an account 
of the merger of the Columbus Citizens 
Telephone Co., the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co. of Cleveland and the United States 
Telephone Co. which combined 37,000 sta- 
tions under one management in Ohio. E. D. 
Glandon, the well-known Illinois teleplione 


leader, who became vice-president of the 
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United States Independent Telephone As- 
ciation, discussed “Leaks and Loose Ends 
in the Telephone Business,” in a paper 
read before the Illinois state convention. 
“Comparative Costs of Brick and Con- 
crete Manholes” is the title of an article 
by Clarence Mayer. Other contributions 
were: “Discipline in the Successful Oper- 
ating Room,” by W. B. Bentley; “Use of 
Telephones for Giving Time Signals”; 
‘Test for Exact Location of Pin-Hole in 
(able,’” by John B. Doolittle; and “Pre- 
ervative Treatment of Loblolly Pine Cross- 
Arms,” by W. F. Sherfesee. 

The financial section contained a de- 
scription of Independent telephone bonds 
offered by the Telephone Securities Co. 
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of Harrisburg, Pa., and a semi-annual re- 
port of the Kinloch Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. of St. Louis. A news item re- 
ports that Bell rates in Connecticut had 
been reduced from $48 to $36 per annum, 
reminding us that telephone rentals : 25 
years ago were on a yearly, instead of a 
monthly basis. 

M. S. Powell, manager of the Oswego 
County Independent Telephone Co. at Ful- 
ton, N. Y., sent in a letter about “A New 
Party-Line Code,” designed to improve 
service over an eight-party line, which in- 
dicates that even in 1908 they were think- 
ing about “codes,” long before the day 
of the NRA. 

And even back in 1908 there was talk 
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of the need of “better cooperation.” In 
the editorial, making a bow for the new 
weekly TELEPHONY, the conclusion says: 
“We are looking for great advances in 
the progress of our (telephone) compa- 
nies during the next few years. And these 
will come about largely through closer 
Men in the field tell us that 
the logical medium through which this co- 


cooperation. 


epration will be made evident is through 
TELEPHONY. And with all the advantages 
of the experience and traditions of our 
past growth to help us we are ambitious 
and ready to do our part.” 

What TELEPHONY said in September, 
1908, it repeats in all sincerity on its 25th 


birthday as a weekly journal. 


Business Cycles and the Next Five Years” 


Review of 101 Years With Relation to Business Depressions and Prosperity— 
Chart Shows Recurring Cycles—Nine-Year Cycle—The New Deal Chart Indi- 
cations—Address at Savanna District Meeting of Illinois Telephone Association 


By Perry O. Crawford, 


President, Federal Public Service Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


The outcome of today’s decision suc- 
ceeds or fails in proportion to the cor- 
rectness of our vision of the future. Hence 
all of us are forecasting frequently in our 
daily life, whether we call it “estimating,” 
“budgeting,” or “planning.” Various plans 
are prepared on the basis of average busi- 
ness conditions, and, as these conditions 
change, the plans are adjusted accordingly. 

It is generally agreed that there is no 
regular business cycle, since there are 
more variables entering into the business 
activity than there are weather factors 
which control the daily temperature. Even 
though there is no regular business cycle, 
it does not follow that there is not an 
average business cycle. 

Averages may be obtained for any irreg- 
ular phenomena that are subject to meas- 
urement—whether or not these averages 
are useful and can be used as yardsticks of 
the future will depend upon how nearly 
they portray actual conditions for a large 
percentage of the time. 

With the thought that American busi- 
Ness activity might contain an average 
cycle that would be useful in forecasting 
future developments, a study was attempt- 
td using the data prepared by the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. under the direction of 
Leonard P. Ayres and issued in March, 
1932. The results of such studies are 
shown in the accompanying chart, which 
gives the results of using the annual 
monthly average of business activity on 


es 


*Copyright 1933 by P. O. Crawford. 
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the basis of 5-year to 13-year cycles. 

It is immediately apparent that the 9- 
year cycle gives by far the best curve, 
since it is more regular and shows the 
greatest swing from normal in its peak 
and valley. Then, too, it shows a steeper 
break into depression which more nearly 
fits practical conditions than any of the 
cther curves. 

Some improvement from depression is 
attained rather promptly; then, after two 
or three years, a firm foundation is es- 
tablished for complete recovery. Another 
two years sees the peak of prosperity, fol- 
lowed by three years of gradual decline 
which breaks into the next depression. 

It might appear from the chart that in 
some period of the 101 years of business 
history, 8-year or ll-year cycles might fit 
actual conditions as well as the 9-year 
cycle. To prove this point, each of these 
cycles was developed starting in 1830, 
using the first unit of time as one cycle. 

To this was added the next unit of time, 
giving an average cycle for two periods. 
To this was added the third period of 
time, giving a third average cycle. This 
process continued down to 1932, thus giv- 
ing an average cycle for the 101 years. 
This same process was followed through 
from 1932 back to 1832. This gave a di- 
rect comparison for each length of cycle 
at any time in the 10l-year period, whether 
the cycle was built up of averages from 
1832 to date, or from 1932 back to that 
point. 

From the results of this study it was 
found that the 9-year cycle was the most 


uniform for any reasonable period of time. 
and for this reason it was used as the 
basis for further study and comparisons 
of business and historical events. 

The following brief business and _his- 
torical descriptions of the periods from 
1790 down to date are given in order that 
the various cyclic periods can be made 
as distinctive as possible. 

Cycle 1. Formative. 1790-1798. 

Presidents: Washington, seven years. 
Adams, two years. 

First National Bank established. 
mint. First fugitive slave act. 
of coal in Pennsylvania. 
Columbia River. 
ton gin. 

Business Comment: There was a pros- 
perous period following the depression of 
1785-89. Minor depression in 1793-98. 

Cycle 2. Expansion. 1799-1807. 

Presidents: Adams, two years. Jeffer- 
son, seven years. War with France. 
Treaty with Napoleon. Judiciary estab- 
lished. Louisiana purchase. Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Fulton invented the 
steamboat. 

Business Comment: Shipping trade 
prosperity, and depression in 1802-03 as a 
result of peace in Europe, followed by 
three years of prosperity, ending with em- 
bargo act of 1807. 

Cycle 3. War of 1812. 1808-1816. 

Presidents: Jefferson, one year. Madi- 
son, eight years. Embargo act repealed. 
War with England, 1812-14. First Na- 
tional Bank charter expired in 1811, Sec- 
ond National Bank was chartered in 1816. 


First 
Discovery 
Discovery of 
Whitney invented cot- 
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Business Comment: The embargo re- 
sulted in depression of 1807-09, followed 
by prosperity, which broke into depression 
as result of the War of 1812. Owing to 
the blockade during the war, business was 
greatly depressed, causing a different sit- 
uation than in the case of any of the other 
American wars; but the war was fol- 
lowed immediately by a very prosperous 
period. 

Cycle 4. International. 1817-1825. 

Presidents: Monroe, eight years. John 
Quincy Adams, one year. Erie canal con- 
structed. Purchase of Florida. Missouri 
compromise. Colonization of Texas. Rec- 


ognition of South American republics. 
Monroe doctrine. First steam vessel 
crosses Atlantic. Flannel first manufac- 


tured by machine. 

Business Comment: Primary post-war 
depression 1820-21, preceded and followed 
by normal conditions. 


Cycle 5. Banking. 1826-1834. 

Presidents: John Quincy Adams, three 
years. Jackson, six years. Tariff of 
abominations. Nullification in South Caro- 
lina. National bank refused a_ charter. 
Spoils system. Lithograph printing be- 
gun in Boston. Construction of Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad begun. Chesapeake & 
Delaware, and Delaware & Hudson canals 
completed. First steam railroad for pas- 
sengers—Charleston to Savannah. Freight 
line—Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Henry’s 
magnetic discovery. 

Business Comment: This business cycle 
is completely reversed from the average. 
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First Part of Chart Showing the Curve (Dotted) of Annual Monthly Average of Business 


Activity of Cleveland Trust Co. 


is successful. Regular steamship traffic 
across the Atlantic. National debt ex- 


tinguished. Specie circulation. Congress 
distributed surplus among States. Inde- 
pendent treasury act passed. Financial 


panic of 1837. 

Business Comment: The crisis of 1837 
was due to bad banking and speculation in 
land and cotton which led into one of the 
longest depressions experienced since 1790 
and is known as “the debt repudiation 
depression.” 

Cycle 7. Mexican War. 1844-1852. 

Presidents: Tyler, one year; Polk, four 
years; Taylor, four years. Admission of 


and the Nine-Year Curve (Solid). 


of finance, the Mexican War was carried 
on in leisurely fashion, which, however, 
ultimately brought prosperity. The busi- 
ness reaction following the war was soon 
reversed by discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia; and when reaction in business fol- 
lowed, conditions again improved with dis- 
covery of gold in Australia. 
Cycle 8. Gold. 1853-1861. 

Presidents: Pierce, four years; Buchan- 
an, four years; Lincoln, one year. Gads- 
den purchase. Kansas - Nebraska bill. 
Japan opened to American trade. Reci- 
procity treaty with Canada. Ostend mani- 
festo regarding Cuba. Dred Scott deci- 
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The Nine-Year Cycle (Solid Curve) Shows the Greatest Swing from Normal in Its Peak and Valley. 


It Also Shows a Steeper Break 


Into Depression, Which More Nearly Fits Practical Conditions, Than Other Curves. 


business conditions in the United States 
were not severe. 
Cycle 6. Speculation. 1835-1843. 

Presidents: Jackson, two years; Van 
Buren, four years; Harrison, one month; 
Tyler, two years, eleven months. Inde- 
pendence of Texas recognized by the 
United States. Fremont explores the West. 
Occupation of Oregon. Morse’s telegraph 


fornia. Compromise of 1850. Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty. Morse’s telegraph in operation. 
Petroleum discovered in Pennsylvania. 
Canal completed, tying Great Lakes with 
Mississippi. Gold discovered in Califor- 
nia. 

Business Comment: This cycle begins 
with a slow recovery from the depres- 
sion of 1842-43. Owing to the difficulty 


secedes. Civil War begun. First Atlantic 
cable laid. Telegraph line completed, St 
Louis to San Francisco. 

Business Comment: The prosperous 
period following the discovery of gold im 
Australia continued until the outbreak of 
the Crimean War in 1854, when, as 3 te 
sult of war orders, it went on to even 
higher levels, leading to a speculative pe 
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riod of 1856, which broke into the panic 
of 1857. 

The causes of this panic were: Over- 
apitalization and over-building of rail- 
wads; rise in prices; speculative mania 
in gold; diminished specie reserve; poor 
domestic crops and good crops abroad ; bad 
tanking; temporary diminution of gold 
output. The country was practically bank- 
rupt. 

Cycle 9. Civil War. 1862-1870. 
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tion of silver; “crime of ’73.” Soldiers 
withdrawn from South, 1877. Bland-Alli- 
son act remonetizing silver, 1878. Re- 
sumption of specie payment, 1879. 
Business Comment: The panic of °73 
was caused by over-building railroads; 
over-capitalization of industry; lack of 
currency to move crops; heavy land mort- 
gages; Boston and Chicago fires; and gen- 
eral extravagance in living. Business re- 
mained subnormal from the break of 1873 
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of gold. Deficit in Federal revenue. De- 
pletion of gold redemption fund. Free sil- 
ver campaign, and defeat of bi-metallism. 
Bumper crops at lowest prices since Civil 
War. 1897 saw similar crop situation at 
better prices. 

This cycle compares very favorably with 
the 100-year average; the first half seeing 
good agricultural conditions at fair prices 
giving good railroad earnings. Panic of 
93 was caused by (1) the hoarding of 





Presidents: Lincoln, three years; John- until 1879; this period being required to gold; (2) wumeasiness regarding silver; 
on, four years; Grant, two years. Lin- adjust excesses of the war, railroad build- (3) stoppage of manufacturing through 
win’s emancipation proclamation. High ing, and western expansion. In 1879 fear of democratic legislation. 
riffs. Lee’s surrender, April 9, 1865. through a bumper domestic crop and the Following the 1893 prices, conditions 
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The Nine-Year Cycle (Solid Curve) Is More Regular Than the Dotted Curve in Which Are Used the Annual Monthly Average of Busi- 
hess Activity on the Basis of 5-Year to 12-Year Cycles. 


Lincoln shot April 14; died April 15, 1865. 
l3th amendment abolishing slavery. 14th 
amendment enacted giving colored voters 
their franchise and repudiating Southern 
debts. Tennessee ratifies amendment; and 
tn Southern States refuse to ratify. 
French evacuate Mexico. 

Alaska purchased for $7,000,000 from 
Russia, 1867. 14th amendment officially 
adopted July 20, 1868. Gold panic; Black 
Friday, September 24, 1869. 15th amend- 
ment establishing universal suffrage. At- 
lantic cable completed and put in opera- 
tion, 1866. Celluloid invented by Hyatt 
in 1870. Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
tific completed in 1869. Tariff act of 
1870. 

Business Comment: Following the seces- 
sion depression, business activity was 
above normal up to Lee’s surrender early 
in 1865. This was followed by a short 
depression of a year, and business re- 
mained about normal through the remain- 
der of the cycle, largely due to heavy 
railroad construction and development of 
the West and in spite of the depressed 
‘onditio of the South. 


Cycle 10. Reconstruction. 1871-1879. 

Presidents: Grant, six years; Hayes, 
three years. Alabama arbitration; Great 
Britain ays $15,500,000. Homestead act. 
National Park established. Panic of 1873. 
Credit Mobilier exposure. Demonetiza- 


failure of the European harvests our ex- 
ports rose and there was inflow of gold. 


Cycle 11. Railroads. 1880-1888. 

Presidents: Hayes, one year; Garfield, 
one-third year ; Arthur, three and two-thirds 
years; Cleveland, four years. Garfield shot 
July 2; died September 19, 1881. Northern 
Pacific completed 1883. Haymarket riot in 
Chicago. Interstate commerce act. 

Business Comment: This cycle began 
with great buoyancy in business and in- 
creases in commodity prices which contin- 
ued through ’81 and ’82, with a decline in 
prices in the produce market in the latter 
year. Unfavorable crop situation from 
1882-1885, with decline in railroad con- 
struction. Heavy gold exports. Silver cur- 
rency troubles. 1886 to 1889 crop situation 
improved. Tremendous railroad construc- 
tion; influx of foreign capital. 

Cycle 12. Silver 1889-1897. 

Presidents: Harrison, four years ;Cleve- 
land, four years; 
Bering Sea closed to foreign nations. Sher- 
man silver law. McKinley tariff bill. Anti- 
trust law. International copyright act. 
Homestead strike. Sherman law repealed. 
Financial crisis of 1893. Wilson tariff. 
Pullman strike. Dingley tariff. Gold dis- 
covered in Alaska in 1897. 

Business Comment: Currency difficul- 
ties gradually became acute from 1890-96. 
Withdrawals of foreign capital. Expulsion 


McKinley, one year. 


gradually improved to 1895, with the fear 
of free silver causing a reaction until after 
the election of McKinley in 1896. Condi- 
tions thereafter gradually improved 
through 1897. 


Cycle 13. Corporations. 1898-1906. 

Presidents: McKinley, 3% years; Roose- 
velt, 5% years. Hawaii annexed. War with 
Spain. Philadelphia coal strike. McKinley 
shot. Hay-Pauncefoot treaty regarding 
Panama. Irrigation law for western lands 
passed in 1902. Anti-railroad rebate bill. 
Reciprocity treaty with Cuba. Department 
of Labor created. North Securities case 
decided against the company. Commerce 
acts given teeth. Pure food law. Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Business Comment: Due to the unusu- 
ally firm foundation resulting from the 
depression of 1893 to 1897 and to the firm 
establishment of the gold standard, which 
resulted in the organization of large corpo- 
rate enterprises, along with a good crop 
situation, as well as the Spanish-American 
War, the Great Britain-Transvaal, and the 
Russo-Japanese War, the average for this 
cycle is abnormally high. 

Cycle 14. Conservation. 1907-1915. 

Presidents: Roosevelt, two years; Taft, 
four years; Wilson, three years. Finan- 
cial panic of 1907. Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
Sugar frauds on weights. Postal savings 
bank created. $3,000,000 appropriated for 
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Panama Canal. Roosevelt dam completed. 
2,796,000 automobiles produced during this 
cycle. 

Major things in Wilson’s administration: 
Parcel post established ; Underwood tariff ; 
Income tax law; Glass-Owen currency 
bill; trouble with Mexico, 1914; Wilson 
anti-trust bills, 1913; War in Europe. 

Business Comment: Panic of 1907 at- 
tributed by many to Roosevelt’s meddling 
in business. A financial stringency devel- 
oped. The collapse of the copper mining 
industry precipitated a panic in New York 
City; West suffered little. Many anti-trust 
suits. Prices good, and crops increase. 


War depression: The effect of the war 
was at first unfavorable. Business condi- 
tions being bad, they grew worse. Foreign 
commerce demoralized. Crops were large 
and prices began to rise as the war pro- 
gressed. 


This cycle varies a great deal from the 
average in that it begins with the 1907 de- 
pression and ends with the war depression; 
business activity between these periods 
varying less than 10 per cent from normal. 
This cycle is slightly subnormal as com- 
pared with the previous cycle. 


Cycle 15. World War. 1916-1924. 

Presidents: Wilson, five years; Harding, 
2'% years; Coolidge, 1% years. Govern- 
ment control of railroads. Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Eight-hour day for rail- 
roads and interstate commerce. America’s 
entrance into the World War, April 6, 
1917. 


Government control of telephone and 


telegraph lines. War Industries board. 
War Finance Corporation. Eighteenth 
Amendment adopted. Equal suffrage. 


Transportation act. Colombian treaty. Im- 
migration laws. Limitation of arms con- 
ference. Budget system. Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff. War veteran’s compensation 
bill. 

Business Comment: This cycle follows 
the average very closely, except that the 
war prosperity gave the greatest period 
of prosperity in the country’s history; this 
being followed by the primary post-war 
depression and the reaction of 1923-24. As 
a result of the war, gold flowed into the 
United States and it became a creditor 
nation. Large foreign loans, high wages, 
shortage of loans, large transportation 
facilities. 

Record crops and record prices as the 
United States entered the war in 1917. 
This prosperity continued following our 
entrance into the war and through a brief 
boom period following the Armistice, from 
which we dropped into the primary post- 
war depression which was caused by the 
collapse of the war price structure, tre- 
mendous liquidation of inventories, and 
widespread wage reduction. 

Cycle 16. World Readjustment. 1925-33. 

Presidents: Coolidge, four years; Hoo- 
ver, four years; Roosevelt, one year. Fed- 
eral farm board. Hawley-Smoot _ tariff. 
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London naval treaty. Stock market crash, 
bank failures. Industrial collapse. Depres- 
sion and unemployment. War debt mora- 
torium. Lausanne conference. Japan an- 
nexes Manchuria. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Federal fund to states for 
unemployment. New tax revenues. De- 
fault of war debt payments. Resubmission 
of 18th Amendment. Japanese troops in- 
vade China. 


Roosevelt inaugurated. Banks closed. 
Embargo on gold. Economy bill—Veter- 
ans’ compensation slashed. Beer returns. 
Securities sales bill passed. Investigation 
of private banks. $500,000,000 more to 
states. Farm allotment inflation bill passed. 
United States off gold standard. Industries 
control bill. World economic conference 
at London. 

Business Comment: This cycle follows 
the average cycle very closely with the ex- 
ception that the average for this period 
will be subnormal as an offset to the ex- 
tremely prosperous World War cycle. The 
first half of the cycle consisted of the 
Coolidge prosperity era and the bull mar- 
ket boom, which broke in 1929. The char- 
acteristics of this prosperous period were 
strong commodity prices, inflow of gold, 
and entire country prosperous. Installment 
buying greatly increased. Building con- 
struction heavy. 

The boom period of 1928 and 1929 was 
a continuation of the Coolidge prosperity, 
characterized by soaring security prices 
with high interest rates. Enormous offer- 
ings of new securities; rapid expansion of 
security credit. All records broken in 
many lines of industry. This was followed 
by the depression of the ’30’s, the cause 
of which was inflation, distortion of pro- 
duction as between different commodities, 
speculation and credit inflation. 

Through this depression, commodity 
prices have declined steadily, with a result 
that stock prices have continued downward 
reaching a low in July, 1932. Low interest 
rates but frozen credit. Drastic curtail- 
ment of production. Concentration of 
world gold supply in United States and 
France. Severe depressed world conditions. 
Political unrest all over the world. The 
low point was reached in March, 1933, 
with the general bank moratorium in the 
United States. 


Cycle 17. The New Deal. 1934-1942. 

President: Roosevelt, seven years; (?) 
two years. Developments predicted: World 
tariff adjustments. War to settle Euro- 
pean differences. Educational improve- 
ment; more economic education. Higher 
standard of living. Business stabilization. 
Transportation improvement. Great strides 
in housing conditions; air conditioning. 
Super-highways. Balancing production and 
consumption. Greater self-containment of 
United States commercially. Great strides 
toward world peace. Regulated competi- 
tion in all lines of business. 

In attempting to diagnose what is ahead 
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for the next eight years, it is interesting 
to note that President Roosevelt began his 
administration in 1933—which year com. 
pares with 1789 (beginning of Washing. 
ton’s first administration), 1825 (that of 
John Quincy Adams), 1861 (Lincoln’s firs 
administration), and 1896 (McKinley’s firs 
administration)—each of which was the 
last year of depression in the average nine- 
year cycle. 

It is quite likely that the developments 
which take place during this 17th cycle of 
American business will compare somewhat 
with the business developments that took 
place following ‘Washington’s, Lincoln’s, 
and McKinley’s assumption of office. John 
Quincy Adams’ administration is not com- 
parable for the reason that he came into 
the presidency in a prosperous period, 
which was immediately followed by a de- 
pression resulting from the financial crisis 
which took place in Europe in 18235. 

Regardless of the adjustments that may 
be necessary in the present business pro- 
gram, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
normal business conditions will follow and 
that the nine-year business cycle will hold 
true in the future as it has in the past. 

History indicates that in medieval times 
people were prosperous when the trade 
routes were open and commerce carried 
on normally; however, when this traffic in 
these medieval times was interrupted, the 
countries would go into depressions that 
would last a century or more. 


A 900-Year Cycle? 

There is some indication that there might 
be a 900-year business cycle; and, if the 
data were available, such an average cycle 
might be established. However, there are 
two points on such a curve that could be 
well established: The first is the fall of 
the Roman Empire, 400 A.D., as a result 
of population pressure originating in cen- 
tral Asia and which ushered in the Dark 
Ages. The second was a drive from the 
same source in 1300 A.D. which exerted 
a pressure all over eastern Europe and led 
up to the fall of Constantinople. 

Following each of these drives, depres- 
sion reigned in Europe for centuries. In 
the latter case the trade routes to India 
were taken over by the Mohammedans, and 
Europe, in seeking another route to the 
East, discovered America and found am 
all-water route to India via South Africa 

In view of these two crises, one wo! 
ders what will be the source and extent 
of a drive of this sort that might take 
place in 2200 A. D. 

As an intermediate cycle as between the 
900-year and the nine-year, the “bubble” 
period in France and England in 1720, the 
banking crisis in England in 1825, and the 
world crisis in 1929 may well deserve com 
sideration. 


Of What Use Is It? , 
A more detailed knowledge of the mine 
year business cycle might either break the 
actual curve up into the number of shot! 
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swings—as in the 14th cycle, 1907-15—or 
result in the actual curve following the 
average very closely. 

Either result would be preferable to the 
present violent swing of business with ex- 
travagance, over-production, and specula- 
tive excesses on the one hand, and deep 
depression with unemployment, misery, 
and hoarding on the other hand. A stabil- 
ized business cycle may be less spectacular, 
but it will result in a higher average stand- 
ard of living and more real progress. 

It might well be asked: Now that you 
know there is such a thing as a nine-year 
business cycle, of what use is it? 

In the first place, you cannot tell exactly 
when there will be a crisis; and in the 
second place, if people knew about it gen- 
erally, its form would be greatly modified. 

It is quite true that the studies made 
covering the last hundred years indicate 
that the form of the curve changes from 
cycle to cycle but that the length of time 
involved has remained practically constant. 
This denotes that while the various fac- 
tors which have to do with the intensity 
of business activity may vary considerably, 
yet the important elements seem to recur 
at average nine-year intervals. 


Best for Longer Range Forecasting. 

In spite of the wide variations that occur 
in business, the nine-year cycle lends itself 
to long-range forecasting in a general way 
in that present conditions may be compared 
with those in another similar cycle and 
from the known factors, one might judge 
the business trend for a period of six to 
twelve months. A reckoning of this sort 
based on averages is similar to ordinary 
estimating in that untoward business 
events cannot be anticipated. 

During the present depression the most 
noticeable irregularity from the average 
was the continued recession of business 
through 1931 after a minor recovery in 
the spring. This result could not have 
been anticipated from the averages, and 
few business men could have foreseen it 
from general conditions. 

As mentioned earlier 1933 compares 
more favorably with 1861 and 1897 from a 
business and governmental point of view 
than any of the other final years in the 
cycles between 1832 and 1932. However, 
no year comparable to 1933 starting in de- 
Pression has failed to show substantial 
gains. With the business improvement in- 
dicated to date, the governmental policies 
now prevailing, and the possibility of inter- 
national agreement on certain vital prob- 
lems, it is reasonable to expect a continua- 
tion of the present improvement. 

Will Stand Vital Rhythm of Century. 

The average nine-year cycle for a hun- 
dred years has a deeper meaning than any 
actual business cycle, since it represents the 
average reaction for a hundred years of 
the American people in a business way to 
all the strokes of fortune or catastrophe of 
Whatever origin, while at the same time 
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carrying forward the development of a 
continent at a rate that has never been 
equalled. Whatever change the future may 
bring, this curve will stand the vital 
rhythm of this strenuous century. 


Gifts to Subscribers Whose Num- 
bers Appear in Advertisements. 
Telephone subscribers in Tomah, Wis., 

are enjoying the game of hunting for 
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their numbers in the newspaper advertise- 
ments and many of them each week are 
experiencing the feeling of getting some- 
thing absolutely free. This novel plan of 
distributing gifts each week has no strings 
or obligations tied to it. If a telephone 
subscriber finds his number in an ad, all he 
has to do is call at the business place of the 
advertiser and he will be given the prize 
without any obligation. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Repetition of Reports Received From Called Station Are Omitted 
on Person-to-Person Calls When the Calling Party Is Holding 
the Line—Overlap Ringing on Subsequent Attempts—No. 114 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Tratic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


According to the former practice, when 
an operator obtained a report of delay 
from the called station on a _ person-to- 
person call and the calling party was hold- 
ing the line, she would give the report to 
the calling party and then ask any ques- 
tions provided by the practice. 

The revised instructions recommend that 
in cases in which the calling party is hold- 
ing the line, the operator assumes that he 
hears the report from the called station and 
at once proceeds with the next step in the 
handling of the call, for example, ask: 
“Will you talk with anyone else?” etc. 
However, if the calling party indicates that 
he has not heard or understood the report, 
the operator will give it in the regular way. 
This rule applies to any situation in which 
a report of party delay is received from the 
called station in the hearing of the calling 
party. 

This change in routine will save a great 
deal of unnecessary repetition which will 
result in a saving of operator’s time, will 
advance the calling party’s call more rap- 
idly, and will also save circuit time. 

Overlap ringing is being used on subse- 
quent attempts initiated by the operator, 
following reports of party delay. Overlap 
ringing is not a new practice. Operators 
who worked at the toll board a number of 
years ago will remember when this practice 
was in effect. By overlap ringing is meant 
the practice of ringing the calling station 
early enough to have the calling party on 
the line when the called station answers. In 
this way, the calling party will receive the 
equivalent of CLR service and considera- 
ble operator and circuit time will be saved. 

In using overlap ringing, the outward 
operator should ring the calling station as 
soon as she has passed the call to the TTC 
or ringdown tributary operator and has re- 
ceived acknowledgment. 

If the calling station answers before the 
called station, give a preliminary report to 
the calling station, saying, for example: 
“On your call to Jacksonville, will you hold 
the line, please?” 

If the calling station answers at the same 


time as the called station, announce the call 

and then give the regular report to the 

calling station if you can do so; otherwise 
give a preliminary report as outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 

If the calling station answers at the same 
time that a distant operator passes a re- 
port, acknowledge the report and then give 
it to the calling station in the regular way. 
If the calling station answers after the 
called station, give the regular report to the 
calling station if you can do so; otherwise, 
give a preliminary report. 

If either party interrupts to such an ex- 
tent as to interfere with the normal han- 
dling of the call, say to the party at fault, 
“One moment, please?” and split the con- 
nection as long as may be necessary. 

It may happen that the calling party 
hangs up after you have given a prelimi- 
nary report. In a case of this kind, do not 
ring the calling station again until you are 
ready to give a regular report. 

When it becomes evident that the cali 
cannot be completed within three minutes 
from the time you gave the preliminary re- 
port, or at the end of three minutes if you 
anticipate further delay, say to the calling 
party: “I am sorry, there will be a slight 
delay on your call. Will you hold the line 
or shall I call you?” If the calling party 
hangs up, do not ring his station again 
until you are ready to give a regular report. 

Next week we will conclude the review 
of recent changes in toll operating practices. 

Question from Illinois Operators. 

1. What is written out in full on a collect 
call? 

2. Should the federal tax be included in 
the amount when quoting a rate and not 
mention it separately? 

3. Where is the “filing time” and the “re- 
ceived time” entered from tributaries? 

4. Isa call put in by number to a P. B. X. 
board considered a 
call? 

5 Why is there a report charge on a call 
when the party does not talk? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 29. 


person-to-person 











Solder and Art of Wiping Cable Splices 


Dexterity and Attention to Temperature and Composition of Solder Essential 
to Good Wiped Joints—The Composition of Solder Used in Wiping Cable 
Joints—Requirements of Practical Wiping Solder and Purity of Constituents 


By H. Baillard, 


Member of Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


In every mile of lead-covered cable there 
are some seven or more points at which 
separate lengths of cable have been spliced 
together. These joints are protected from 
moisture and mechanical injury by a lead 
sleeve surrounding them and soldered to 
the cable by wiped joints. 

The Bell System uses some 2% million 
pounds of solder a year for this work. 
The composition used is a lead-tin alloy 
not unlike the soft solder so commonly em- 
ployed by the plumber. 

The use of such soft solders was well 
known when the science of communication 
was limited chiefly to the use of foot mes- 
sengers, horses, and ships. As early as the 
llth Century, a monk named Rugerous, 
writing an “Encyclopedia of Christian 
Art,” included a chapter entitled “An Es- 
say Upon Various Arts.” The following 
verbatim specification on 11th Century sol- 
dering technique is of interest: 

“Beat very thinly a piece of tin, mix 
with a third part of lead, and cutting it 


Fig. 1. 
Over the Splice, Its Ends Are Beaten Down 
Into Contact with the Cable Sheath. 


After the Sleeve Has Been Slid 


up very small, lay it round the joint; and 
a few ignited coals being applied, as soon 
as it has cooled, anoint it around with 
resin of the fir tree, and you will instantly 
see the particles melt and flow about. The 
coals being directly removed, when cooled, 
the joint will be firm.” 

have 


Samples of medieval chain mail 





been found to contain authentic soldered 
joints between links of the mail and ad- 
jacent plate work. 

The art of using soft solders to make 
joints by a wiping operation came later. 
Wiping means essentially the manipulation 
by hand of half molten or plastic metal 
in such a way as to form it against and 
around the parts to be connected. The 
art of solder wiping requires considerable 
dexterity and rather more attention to the 





Fig. 2. 

the Cable and Sleeve to Mark the Limits 

of the Wiping and to Prevent the Spread 
of Solder. 


Paper Pasters Are Placed Around 


temperature and composition of the solder 
than a casual observer would appreciate. 

The handbook specification on cable 
splicing of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. devotes 1% pages to the 
delicate technique of getting the solder, 
heated until it is thin and pours readily, 
on the right spot at the right time. An 
experienced splicer, however, will tell you 
that it requires long experience to acquire 
the degree of skill necessary to transform 
the theory into successful practice. 

At any rate, the proper manipulation of 
a ladle of molten metal, usually held in the 
right hand, and the “catch cloth” held in 
the left requires a synchronization of ro- 
tary, wiping and sliding movement, the 
proper timing of which can best be appre- 
ciated only after examining the first at- 
tempts of the uninitiated. 
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Fig. 3. 

Joint to Heat It to the Proper Tempera- 

ture and to Supply the Metal for the 
Wiping Process. 


Molten Lead Is Poured Over the 


Solder wiping practices antedated the 
telephone by many years. Early New 
York City water mains made of 
were joined to lead pipe for distribution 
of the water through the houses. Joints 
in this lead pipe were solder wiped in a 
manner analogous to that of today. 

About 1885, when cables 
lead pipe into which insulated wires were 
pulled by hand, the telephone industry had 
to call upon the local solder-wiping arti- 
san, generally the plumber, for assistance 
in joining telephone cables. It was not 
until several years later that the telephone 
companies started to train their own men 
to wipe the splices of cables so that the re- 
sulting joints would be waterproof, air- 
tight, and strong. 

Up to 1918 the various Associated Bell 
telephone companies bought commercially 
manufactured solder of two compositions, 
one 50 per cent each of tin and lead, and 
the other 40 per cent tin and 60 per cent 
lead. In 1914, for example, some of the 
companies used the 40-60 solder for all 
wiping work, whereas others purchased 
50-50 solder and had their cable sjlicers 
modify it on the job by adding pieces of 
scrap cable sheath to the melted sol‘er to 
prepare a mixture with suitable hardling 
qualities. 

At about this time one of the associated 
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Bell companies assembled its more expert 
splicers for a grand elimination contest to 
determine the most widely preferred com- 
Many 
were made from solder tempered by adding 


position for wiping solder. joints 
lead until the experts judged the metal 
mixture to be a suitable working solder. 
Samples were then taken from the many 
joints produced, and were analyzed as ac- 
curately as possible for their lead and tin 
proportions. The average composition of 
these samples was substantially 38 per cent 
tin and 62 per cent lead. 

Thus originated the specification written 
in 1919 on 38-62 solder which is supptied 
as one of the standard solders at the 
present time, although in some localities 
the tempering of 50-50 so'der, and in others 
the 40-60 solder, is still adhered to. In 
1930 over three-quarters of the solder used 
was either the 38-62 solder or its neat 
relative 40-60, the rest being 50-50 solder 
tempered as desired. 

If a tin-lead alloy is made up with 63 
per cent tin, it will melt sharply at 181° C. 
Conversely, on cooling slowly, a melted 
mass of this alloy will solidify sharply at 
this same temperature. This is the eutectic 
alloy of tin and lead, the lowest melting 
A solder 


behaving in this way, however, could not 


combination of these two metals. 


be formed or wiped smoothly onto a joint. 
A practical wiping solder must have an 
intermediate stage in which it is neither 





Fig. 4. The 
Wiped to the 
“Catch Cloth.’’ 


Metal in 
Proper 


Form Is 
with the 


Plastic 
Shape 


Completely liquid nor completely solid but 
has a plastic character amenable to wiping. 
This condition is achieved by decreasing 


the tin content to around 38 per cent. 


A 38 per cent tin-62 per cent lead 


combination will be completely melted at 
40° ——: ° 
<40° ( As it is allowed to cool, some of 


This 


the lead begins to crystallize out. 


SELSPHONY 


will continue as the temperature drops, the 


molten metal first becoming © slight!) 
mushy, then more mushy, until it becomes 
a plastic mass growing stiffer and_ stiffer. 
Finally, at 181° C. (the eutectic freezing 
temperature) all of the mass will be solid. 

The period over which a solder remains 
plastic increases with its lead content. A 
advantageous 


high lead content is also 


from a cost standpoint. An excess of lead 
above the 62 per cent limit, however, is 
apt to produce a coarse-grained joint ac- 


companied by a porosity which deteats the 


object of making the joints water- and 
air-tight. On the other hand, the percent- 
age of lead cannot be lowered much be- 
low 60 per cent, because if this is done tl 








Fig. 5. 

the Joint. 

Acquire the Degree of Skill Necessary to 

Transform Soldering Theory Into Success— 
ful Practice. 


Completing Operations in Wiping 
It Requires Long Experience to 


time interval in which the solder remains 


plastic is shortened so much that few 
splicers can shape a joint before all th: 
metal hardens. 

Commercially refined lead and tin cot 
tain as impurities minor amounts of other 
materials which may produce very definite 
effects on the wiping characteristics and 
ultimate structure of the More 


than 0.3 per cent of antimony decreases the 


solder. 


cohesiveness of the solder. 

The consequent handling difficulties, due 
to its fineness of grain and shortening of 
working time, are similar to those result- 
More than 


ing from an excess of tin. 


0.005 per cent of zinc produces a lumpy 
wiping material. Copper up to 0.05 per 
cent and even 0.10 per cent in some cases 
has no deleterious effects on 
wiping operation or the quality of the fin 


ished joint, although the general tendency 


is to develop a finer grain and a harder 


joint structure. In the presence of anti- 


mony above the 0.3 per cent limit, copper 





either the 








Fig. 6. Stamping the Splicer’s Number ona 
Finished Joint for Identification Purposes. 


may preduce an overall improvement by 
alloying with some of the antimony, thus 
removing it from solution 
Bismuth and tin combine to form a 
eutectic which depresses the freezing point 
thereby unnecessarily prolonging the coo! 


Bismuth is, therefore, limited 


to 0.10 per cent. 


ing period. 
Since the presence oO} 
these and other impurities is so important 
to the proper balance between facility of 
application and structural soundness, the 
Bell System specifications for solder place 
great emphasis upon the purity of its con 
stituents. 

During and after the World War, the 
price of tin rose to a value where the con 
sideration of other metals as partial sub- 
stitutes was desirable. It was found that 
cadmium could be used to replace some ot 
the tin so that a combination of 9 per cent 
cadmium and 24 per cent tin 


+ 


meet 


appeared to 
the same requirements in wiping sol- 
der as that produced by 38 per cent of tin 
alone. 

Cadmium was then available at a 
price that made its use in wiping solder 
vield a considerably lower overall cost, and 
experimental lots of 67 per cent lead-24 per 
cent tin-9 per cent cadmium solder were 
used in the plant with promising results. 

During these trials, however, fluctuations 
in metal prices reversed the situation so 
that the cadmium-bearing solder ceased to 
have economic advantages. Although this 


situation still exists, it is quite possible 
that cadmium-bearing solder may be a sat- 
isfactory alternative if its use appears ad- 
vantageous. 

Although considerable thought has been 
given to devising laboratory methods for 
evaluating the properties of wiping solders, 
and further work along this line is planned, 
the cable splicer is still the court of- last 

(Please turn to page 29.) 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Art of Reading Working 
Drawings and Circuits, Part 5. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In a parallel telephone circuit there is 
but one difference of potential; that is to 
say, all the different pieces of apparatus 
connected in parallel have their terminals 
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Fig. 1. Parallel-Connected Apparatus. 


on one side all connected together and their 
other terminals connected together on the 


other side. To illustrate, in Fig. 1, in 
order to connect condenser No. 1 in par- 
allel with condenser No. 2, it is neces- 


sary to join one terminal of No. 1 with 
the one terminal of No. 2, and repeat the 
for their other terminals. These 
two devices which are thus connected, may 
now be put 


process 


source of 
simply connecting 
wires between them. 


across a current 


supply by 


Note that these conducting wires carry 
the current taken by both condensers, 
whereas the connections between the con- 
densers simply carry the No. 2 condenser. 
This illustrates the important feature in 
a parallel circuit: that the electric cur- 
rent varies in different parts of the cir- 
cuit. The fact that each piece of equip- 
ment has the same E. M. F. in a parallel 
circuit is illustrated by disconnecting con- 
denser No. 2, when it may be observed 
that No. 1 condenser has the same E. M. 
Il’. as before. The simplest method is to 
consider such circuits as generalized series 
circuits, 

Where several pieces of telephone appa- 
ratus are connected in parallel with one 
another, and in turn in series with other 
apparatus, it is usually customary to con- 
nect the parallel devices first by joining 
the terminals on each all together. Dis- 
regarding the fact there may be several 
parallel devices but merely regarding one 
of them, which is termed No. 1, the pro- 
cedure is to connect one terminal of No. 1 


conducting 


to the first of the various series devices, 
which may be termed No. 2, No. 3, etc., 
by connecting it to one terminal of No. 2. 
The other terminal of the No. 2 device is 
connected to one terminal of No. 3 and 
so on until all are connected. 

When finished, there remain two free 
terminals, as in all series circuits. One of 
them is the unconnected terminal of the 
last series device to be connected, and the 
other is the terminal of the No. 1 device. 
These two free terminals may now be 
connected to the poles of the current sup- 
ply. 

Note that in this case one current flows 
through the series-connected apparatus and 
also through the parallel group as a whole. 
The current supply simply divides itself 
between the parallel- 


nificance of lightly-drawn and heavy lines, 
Know how to determine apparatus con- 
nections. 
Know how to trace flow of electric cur- 
rent. 
Know when the current flow is divided. 
Know when the current is retarded. 
Know when the current flow is induced. 
Know when the current flow is stopped. 
Know when apparatus 
closed. 
Know when apparatus contacts are open. 
Know magnetic action of equipment in 
the circuit. 


contacts are 


Know non-magnetic action of equipment 
in the circuit. 
Know purpose of the apparatus. 
(Concluded on page 23.) 
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then, reappearing un- 
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at any point desired; 
the circuit is not 
broken to do this. 
Of course, a device 
may be parallel with 
merely a part of the 
circuit by connecting 
the terminal of the 
device to the ter- 
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(Concluded from page 18.) 

Know sequence of operation of the ap- 
paratus. 

Know color code of circuit wiring. 

Know meaning of diagram notes. 
Telephone’s Important Part in the 

Distribution of Bananas. 

“Telephone service—both local and long 
distance—is used to effect approximately 
9) per cent of the distribution cf bananas 
in this country and Canada by the Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co.” This is a state- 
ment recently made by the company’s rep- 
resentative in Tampa, Fla. 

Tampa is a division point of the Stand- 
ard organization, and a port of importa- 
tion. As fruit comes into Tampa, the loca! 
office calls the main office in New Orleans 
concerning the quality and variety of the 
fruit. This different 
ports is assembled and relayed to the com- 


information from 
pany’s branch offces—about two in each 
state and five in Canada. These branch 
offices call their jobbers, who offer quota- 
tions according to quality and variety. 

Quite often a boatload of bananas will 
be sold before the boat is unloaded—and 
almost entirely by the use of long distance 
telephone. While bananas are highly per- 
ishable and cannot be delayed in handling, 
this rapid turnover and increased consump- 
tion also means more protits. 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephcne Engineer. 
By Ray BLAIN. 

I wonder why special features are not 
taken advan age of more often in the tele- 

phone world? 

That they are not may be due to the 
fact that the average telephone company 
fails to make its subscribers acquainted with 
the advantages and possibilities of such 
service. When a subscriber requests some 
special service, most managers seem to 
think it their duty to discourage the idea 
in favor of the regular service, even though 
in so doing they lose additional revenue. 

A wide-awake executive of my acquaint- 
ance who transacts considerable business 
over the telephone, mentioned that often 
it was desirable to bring a third party in 
on the line. 

He said that when information was de- 
sired from a third party, a second tele- 
phone on his desk—or having a secretary 
call on another line and obtain the informa- 
tion and then repeat it to him—was never 
Satis factory. Having the calling party 
hang-up with a promise to call him back 
later is never desirable we all agree, for 
It Wastes time and several calls may be re- 
quired to complete the transaction. Also 
such calls are often neglected or forgotten. 
. This executive requested that a key be 
stalled on his desk which could be oper- 
ated to bring the operator in on the line 
and a connection could be made te the third 


TELEPHONY 
party. The telephone company did not take 
kindly to the idea at first but finally con- 
sented and installed a second line from the 
switchboard which connected to the execu- 
tive’s telephone by a desk-mounted key. 

This arrangement has proved entirely 
satisfactory. When a third party is desired 
on the line, the key is operated, the oper- 
a‘or answers and the party desired is called. 
When finished with the third party, he 
hangs up; the key is restored to normal, 
which clears the line, and the operator 
takes down the second set of cords. If 
another party is desired on the line, he 
may now be connected in the same manner. 

This is only one of many special service 
features which may be used by the sub- 
scriber to advantage and by the operating 
company to earn additional revenue. Per- 
haps the time will come when all companies 
will utilize these by-products to the fullest 
ex ent, 


Vail Medal Presented to Operator 
at Gray Summit, Mo. 

For her part in the capture of robbers 
who held up the Bank of Gray Summit, 
Mo., last fall, Mrs. Gertrude Peanick, local 
operator of the Grover Telephone Co., was 

















Mrs. Gertrude Peanick, Operator of the 

Grover Telephone Co. at Gray Summit, Mo., 

Who Was Recently Presented with a 
Bronze Vail Medal. 


presented with a bronze Vail medal at a 
meeting held at the bank in Gray Summit 
on July 10, 1933. 

Presentation of the medal was made by 
T. L. Leonard, of St. Louis, president of 
the Grover Telephone Co. Shcrt talks were 
made by J. E. Bennett, division commer- 
cial superintendent of the Southwestern 
sell Telephone Co.; John F. Disharoon, 
cashier of the bank; and A. H. 
editor of the Union (Mo.) Republican 
Tribune. About 30- persons were present. 

The Bank of Gray Summit was held up 


Steinbeck. 


+ 


on October 31, and again on December 23, 
last year. After the first hold-up, in which 
the robber escaped, an alarm was installed, 
at Mrs. Peanick’s suggestion, connect:nz 
the cashier’s cage with the telephone office 
on the second floor of the same building. 

When the alarm sounded during the sec- 
ond robbery, Mrs. Peanick put in hurry 
calls to business men of the town, and they 
rushed to the scene, armed with rifles and 
shotguns. They captured William R. Ben- 
edict, of Wellston, Mo. Information which 
Benedict gave the police led to the capture 
of his brother-in-law, C. C. Shook, of 
Eureka, Mo., who had staged the previous 
hcld-up. Both men received prison sen- 
tences. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn't 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar WILL TELL. 

That over 50 different operations are re- 
quired to build a good pair of lineman’s 
pliers. 

That a wide-awake manufacturer is de- 
veloping a ‘one test set to be used with an 
exploring coil to locate trouble on parkway 
or steel tape-armored cable. 

That the* insulation resistance between 
primary and secondary of telephone induc 
tion coils is generally not less than 500 
megohms. 

That if 
performance of the overseas radio-telephone 
circuits, its cause may be 93,090,000 miles 


away, because of the effects of solar ac- 


there is a disturbance in the 


tivity. 
The Light in the Telephone Office 
Window. 


R. B. Heap, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The evening shadows draw slowly dov n, 
And twinkling lights cast from each case- 
ment 
Their gentle rays upon the world below, 
‘Til darkness flees in swift abasement. 


But, ere long, the quiet evening is spent 
And the glimmering lights blink out, one 
by one, 
So gradually, we scarce knew when they 
went, 
Til all are gone, save one shining light 
alone. 


or 


On and on, through the dark and lonely 
night, 

This lone light brightly, steadily burns ; 

Where patient hands await each tiny light, 

Answering calls ‘til dark to daylight 
turns. 


A guardian sentinel, this light shines on, 
An emblem of that service unending ; 
Loyal faithfulness which is never with 

drawn, 
Able protection ever extending. 


Though fires may threaten and dire floods 


prevail, 
No night so dark nor raging storm so 
great, 
But the light burns ever on—this signal 
frail, 


This token of service that guards our 
tate. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Lincoln, Neb., Company Winner in 
“No Accident” Contest. 

M. T. Caster, plant superintendent of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
Lincoln, Neb., has been 
National Safety Council 


advised by the 
hat the company 
has been des:gnated as winner in the “no- 
accident” contest staged by that organiza- 
tion for the first six months of 1933. 

The Lincoln company operates 200 cars 
and trucks, and the mileage covered dur- 
ing the six months was over 200,000 miles. 
The acciden: a.erage of the company for 
the half-year was eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent, or equivalent to nearly two accidents 
for every 10),0SO miles the motor vehicles 
were operated. 


A Hydrometer Mounting for 
Power Plant Storage Batteries. 
By Turopore A. Kocu. 

Where frequent hydrcmeter readings are 
taken of permanently-installed storage bat- 
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Fig. 1. Modified Cell Cap Cut to Make a 
Force Fit With Rubber Flange on Hydrom- 
eter. 
teries—such as are used in power plants, 
large and small—the floor about the bat- 
teries in most cases presents an unsightly, 
splotched appearance due to the frequent 
dripping of electrolyte from the hydrom- 

eter when readings are being taken. 
Usually, readings are not taken of each 
individual cell, but instead, one cell is se- 
lected from each group in series as a “pilot 
cell.” 


pilot cell, as shown in Fig. 1, 


By mounting a hydrcmeter on each 
all dripping 
flcor and on the 
clothes of the operator is eliminated. 

The additional cost of installing a hy- 
drometer on each pilot cell is more than 
repaid by the 


cf electrolyte on the 


convenience, and the im- 
proved appearance of the floor cf the bat- 
tery room which may then be safely 
painted. 

The hydrometers are prepared for in- 
follows: A small hole, about 
'¢ inch in diameter, is punched in the top 


of the rubber bulb at the center. 


stallation as 


The hard- 
rubber cell cap is then removed from the 
battery and fitted to the lower end of the 
hydrometer as shown in the illustrations. 
The ridges on the cell cap should be cut 
away only enough to allow the soft-rubber 


flange at the lower end of the hydrcmeter 
to make a force-fit between the ridges. If 
this is done, the hydrometer will need no 
additicnal support. Fig. 1 shows an ordi- 
with a medified 
cell cap on the left, together with the hy- 
drometer. 


nary cell cap on the right, 

Fig. 2 shows the hydrometer in 
place cn a pilot cell. 

Readings are taken in the usual manner 

finger must be held over the 

hole in the rubber 


ectrolyte and 


bulb while drawing up 

taking the reading. 
is released, the electrolyte 
flows back into the battery. 

If temperature readings are also desired, 
a hole may be drilled in the cap near the 
hydrometer flange and the thermometer in- 
serted in it as shown in Fig. 2. 


The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 


phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “Doc.” 

The old home town down in Oklahoma, 
where I grew un and started my telephone 
career, did not have much to offer in the 
way of employment to the boys who, 
through necessity had to find a means of 
after 
Consequently, many left the old 


earning a_ living high 


school. 


completing 


fireside sceking new fields of endeaver. 

Although many went into the oil fields, 
one left with a telephone construction gang 
which came through town, building a toll 
He was a c'ever lad and, contrary 
the natives at that time, 
made good in telephone work. 

His promotion was rapid. 


line. 


to the views of 


After a few 
years, he was chasing a gang of his own 














Fig. 2. Hydrometer in Place on Pilot Cell. 
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and was the pride of our entire village. 
tie was also the hero of the small boys, 
and their secret ambition was to grow 
large enough to get a job in “Theo’s gang.” 
Later, many realized this ambition, myself 
included. I decided that if I was to ad- 
vance in the 


telephone game, I should 


have a more general experience, so | 
jumped my trouble job and started with 
the heavy gang. 

Our little village, I sincerely believe, 
contributed more men per capita to the 
telephone industry than any other locality 
United States. 
now scattered far and wide and many who 


have worked up from that humble begin- 


in these These men are 


ning, now hold important positions in the 


telephone world. While I realize it would 
be almost impossible, yet I would enjoy 
seeing a reunion of that old gang; I can 
assure you all that it would be some party. 
When | got started with the construc- 
tion gang, | soon realized that my previous 
experience as a trouble-shooter would not 
had _ to 

start. In fact, my 
frst job was locking at th 


be of any practical benefit as I 


make an entirely new 


e south end of 


a couple ot “hard tai's” going north at 
27.20 per month and beans. In common 
perlance, | was an M. D. (mule driver) 
and, with a helper, peddled crocsarms for 
miles along a new toll line which was then 
being built through the old Southwest. 

[ sure had a let of trouble with those 
mules, bu: | also had a lot of time to 


practice climbing, for generally there was 


a pair or two of extra hooks on the wagon, 
which | used freely to further my educa- 
ton. I soon learned to keep my knees 
stiff and was heginning to think that | was 
] 


‘pretty good, when one day I tried to stick 


knot and “burned” my 
I hugeed it tight; besides get- 


skinned 


the h ok into a 
first pole. 
overalls, I 
my chin and left cheek a-plenty. 


ting splinters in my 

Right there I decided that perhaps | 
had heen a bit hasty in selecting the tele- 
phone game as a career, but by that time 
it had gotten into my blood, so I carried 
on. My chin soon healed, the splinters were 
out of my overalls, and the gang finally 
stopped kidding me about setting poles 
afire coming down them so fast. So my 
spirits began to rise again, whicli is % 
typical of youth. 

| appropriated a leather belt out of am 
idle cotton gin and hired a small-town hat- 
ness maker to fashion it into a good belt 
and safety. A boomer lineman left in 4 
hurry, and I bought his belt, tools and 
climbers at a bargain. The boss liad not 
promised to let me start climbing vet. but 
I figured that if I got all ready hi surely 
would. 

In this I was doomed to disappointment, 
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for when I told him that I was getting 
tired of the mules and craved to climb 
poles, he said that he would get a new 
skinner but that I must serve some time 
on the ground before I should even think 
of climbing. Soon thereafter I was rudely 
introduced to a spoon and shovel, which in 
those days were fondly referred to as a 
jong-handled framing set. Although it 
seemed pretty tough at the time, in later 
years | have looked back with pleasure to 
the time I spent being a lowly “grunt.” 


Award Contracts for Wire and 


Equipment for Forest Lines. 

Contracts for the purchase of 7,216 miles 
of telephone wire and equipment have just 
been awarded by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture for use in con- 
structing a large part of the 12,000 miles of 
telephone lines to be installed as a part of 
President Roosevelt’s reforestation program. 

The equipment will be shipped to Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps in 30 states east 
of the Great Plains. The wire will be used 
for erecting a network of telephone lines 
for protection of state and private forest 
lands in areas where commercial lines are 
not available, it was stated by Robert Fech- 
ner, director of emergency conservation 
work, who announced the awarding of the 
contracts. 

In addition to the wire, 300 to 400 tele- 
phone instruments will be required, 227,000 
wooden brackets, 226,000 glass insulators, 
and 70,000 split tree insulators. 

These split tree insulators are composed 
ot two interlocking pieces of porcelain, 
which can be put on the line without cut- 
ting the wire, and are hung on trees, in- 
stead of being fastened to poles. The for- 
est workers, attaching the insulator rings 
at the ends of short pieces of wires fas- 
tened to trees in a slightly zigzag line, are 
able to stretch a telephone wire through 
the forest without the wire touching a 
tree. P 

Besides stationary telephones, the forest 
workers use portable instruments which 
can be attached for field or emergency 
work anywhere on the vast network of 
wires, 


New Use for Pole Digger; Digs 
Trench and Manholes. 

The Southern New England Telephone 
Co. recently made novel use of a pole-hole 
digger on an underground conduit job in 
Hartford, Conn. It is the company’s 
usual procedure on streets where it is 
planned to run cable underground to place 
conduit before paving operations begin. 

The company now does its own conduit 
Work. Recently notice was received by the 
compan: of a street to be paved in a certain 
section of Hartford. Along with other tools 
and eq:ipment, a pole-hole digger was 
ordered on the job, according to the Tele- 


Phone julletin, the monthly magazine 


TELEPHONY 


published for the company’s employes. 

In thinking over the detail of this job, 
it occurred to Lester Day, supervisor of 
cable construction, that since land down in 
that particular corner of Hartford was 
pretty much hand-made—filled in along the 
river area—there was not apt to be very 
much rock and stone mixed in it. He was 
right, for the soil turned out to be com- 
posed of clay and loam. If it were just a 
matter of setting poles, the pole digger 
would be in its element on such a job. 

But the estimate called for laying conduit 
and placing manholes. However, as Mr. 
Day looked at it, a trench for conduit is 
nothing but a series of pole holes joined 
together—and a manhole nothing but an un- 
usually large pole hole. Therefore, the 
digger went on the job in charge of John 
Wabuda and his men, and this is the way 
they worked it: 

Holes were dug about 18 inches apart, in 
a line and to the full depth that the augur 
of the digger would go, approximately 71% 
feet. The earth wall between the holes 
was then broken down, the loose material 
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being just enough, after tamping down, to 
bring the level of the trench to about 4% 
feet. 

Two manholes were called for on the job. 
The pole digger was called on again. Nine 
holes—three rows of three, all 18 inches 
apart and forming a rectangle—were dug 
to a depth of about 6% feet. The earth 
walls between the holes were then broken 
down and tamped, and the base work for 
a standard 8 ft. by 5 ft. manhole was 
done—ready for cement moulds to be 
placed. 

The reduction of hand labor essential in 
digging is sharply reflected in the time 
necessary to do the work. The pole-hole 
digger with four men excavated approxi- 
mately 200 feet of trench in a day as 
compared with 60 feet to 70 feet by hand 
shoveling. Likewise, a standard manhole 
can be dug in 2% hours, as compared with 
one full day by hand labor. 

The use of a pole digger in this type of 
work was experimental and will be tried 
out by the plant men on other jobs in 
the future wherever 


conditions permit. 











Flashes and Plugs— News Briefs:and Comments 


Late figures show Chicago has 26 tele- 
phones per 100 population, which means 
1,259,000 stations in the metropolitan area. 

+ * * 

One of the longest radio-telephone calls 
ever made was when Governor-General 
Murphy, at Manila, Philippine Islands, sent 
greetings to President Dawes of A Cen- 
tury of Progress in Chicago on Philippine 
Island Day at the exposition. 

* * * 

The Textile Building at Boston, Mass., 
occupying the spot where Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and Dr. Thomas A. Watson car- 
ried on the first telephone conversation in 
history, now has 500 telephones. 

* * * 


During the March quarter, Germany 
showed a decrease of 35,516 in the num- 
ber of telephones in service. German tele- 
phones number 2,960,401, or 4.57 stations 
per 100 inhabitants. 

x * * 

The British Postoffice reported a gain of 
6,205 telephones for the month of June, 
raising the total for London (803,948) and 
the Provinces (1,351,641) to 2,155,589. 

*x * + 

Miss Florence Bulman, a telephone oper- 
ator employed by the Starbuck (Minn.) 
Telephone Co., risked her life to thwart 
a bank robbery, which resulted in the kill- 
ing of a bandit after he and a companion 
had robbed the First National Bank of 
between $1,000 and $1,200. 

Miss Bulman, it happened, was passing 
the bank just at the time of the robbery, 
and one of the bandits ordered her to 
“come in here.” Instead, she ran across 
the street and warned Rudy Hanson, res- 


When the two robbers 
left the bank a few moments later, Han- 
son fatally wounded one of the men. As 
he fell, the loot dropped to the ground and 
was recovered. 

That was a “call” that paid the bank 
good returns. 


taurant proprietor. 


* * * 


“What is a telephone number worth?” 
asks the Illinois State Register. “That va- 
ries with the business, but it is learned 
that one Springfield business concern re- 
cently paid $400 for the telephone number 
previously assigned to a competitor. The 
Checker Taxi Co. recently agreed to pay 
$400 to the Springfield Transfer Co. for 
the telephone number 91.” 

* * * 


In answer to an inquiry as to whether 
it’s a violation of the law to listen in on 
a telephone conversation, the Warren 
(Ohio) Tribune replies that fine and im- 
prisonment, or both, is the penalty for out- 
siders who may tap a line and also for any- 
body connected with a telephone company 
who divulges a telephone message which he 
or she has overheard. 

* * * 

Says the La Grange (Ill.) Citizen: “The 
utility companies should pay their just 
share of taxes, but putting on them an 
overload that will absorb all their profits 
and impair the value of all utility invest- 
ments is not fair and will not contribute to 
the return of prosperity.” 

* * * 

Due to increased employment, Canton, 
Ohio, reports an increase in long distance 
telephone traffic and a decline in the num- 
ber of telephones being disconnected. 
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The Efficient Telephone Instrument 


Loudness of Speech Transinitted and Quality Factors Considered for Efficiency 
of Telephone Instrument-—Side Tone Tolerated But Level Rose With Im- 
provement of Transmitter—Anti-Side Tone Circuits and Their Effectiveness 


Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., London, England 


It is only in recent years that some of 
the most important factors influencing tele- 
phone efficiency have been appreciated. In 
the early years, attention was directed al- 
most exclusively to the loudness of the 
speech reproduced by a communication sys- 
tem. Comparatively recently it was found 
possible to improve the quality of the 
speech transmitted as well as the loudness. 

Loudness and Quality. 

This combination increased the effective 
range of the telephone very materially, and 
it was recognized later that systems should 
be examined for articulation efficiency as 
well as for volume efficiency before their 
usefulness could be decided. Experience 
showed, however, that instruments incor- 
porating this combination of factors, al- 
though highly efficient according to the 
acknowledged methods of laboratory test- 
ing, did not maintain that efficiency in 
practice. 

It was found that the sensitivity of the 
new microphones to room noise was so in- 
creased that reception of weak speech was 
in some cases seriously affected by “side 
tone” interference. Moreover, during trans- 
mission, the reproduction of the speaker’s 
voice in his own ear as side tone was dis- 
tressingly powerful. It became clear that 
the new developments could not be given 
their full effect until side tone had been 
brought under proper control. 

Side tone is reproduced by the micro- 
phone transmitting the sounds due to 
speech or noise not only to the line but also 
to the local receiver. Side tone appears 
to have been tolerated by those accustomed 
to the use of the early telephones as an 
unavoidable but annoying feature of all 
efficient instruments. As the improvement 
in the microphone advanced, however, the 
side-tone level rose, but by such small in- 
crements that its full significance was over- 
looked until it became literally intolerable 
and forced itself upon the notice of the 
telephone user. 

Recognizing that this situation was rap- 
idly developing as a result of the remark- 
able improvement in the efficiency of mod- 
étn microphones, Siemens Brothers & Co., 
Ltd., Woolwich, England, initiated a full 
investigation of the subject. 

After some years of careful analysis 
and experiment, it became clear that a 
drastic reduction in the side tone normally 
associated with telephone instruments 
would not only render them considerably 

more comfortable to use, but would also 


By E. R. Wigan, C. Sc. (Eng.) 


extend their field of usefulness to situ- 
ations previously counted too noisy, where- 
as their effective transmission range would 
be raised by a startlingly large figure. 

These investigations reopened a subject 
which is commonly dealt with in text books 
and elsewhere as having been satisfactorily 
closed by work done several decades ago. 
For example, in a well-known text book 
on telephone communication’, a circuit in 
which side tone is suppressed is stated to 
be less efficient than the older and more 
common form in which side tone is strong. 
This statement is doubtless fully substan- 
tiated by tests made under the arbitrary 
conditions of laboratory testing, but prac- 
tical experience with well designed anti- 
sidetone circuit proves it seriously wrong. 

Again, in a discussion in a technical peri- 
odical’ on the more practical aspects of the 
suppression of side tone, the weight of the 
evidence in favor of anti-sidetone circuits 
is considered to be insufficient to warrant 
their universal application. It appears, 
however, that the subject had not received 
sufficient experimental examination at the 
time of writing, for three years later*® the 
same writer shows that new experimental 
evidence strongly favors the anti-sidetone 
circuit, an opinion which agrees with the 
findings of another authority on an aspect 
of the same subject, in a paper‘ read be- 
fore the Institution of (British) Post Of- 
fice Engineers. 

A New Viewpoint. 

One of the earliest published surveys of 
the practical aspects of the effects on the 
control of side tone was made in an article 
appearing in the British Post Office Elec- 
trical Engineers Journal’ summarizing in- 
vestigations made by Siemens Brothers. In 





*“Transmission Circuits for Telephonic 
Communication,” K. S. Johnson (1925) pp. 
119-120. 

*“Progress in Subscribers’ Transmission 
Apparatus,” L. C. Pocock. “Electrical 
Communication” Vol. 8 pp. 268-270 (1930). 

*“The Influence of Side Tone upon the 
Intelligibility of Telephone Communica- 
tion.” L. C. Pocock. El. Comm. Vol. 11. 
pp. 135-139 (Jan. 1933). 

*“Room Noise and Reverberation as 
Problems in Telephony.” W. West. (Nov. 
1932.). 

°“The Effect of Side Tone on the Effi- 
ciency of Telephone Circuits and the Prin- 
ciples Governing Side Tone Control.” P.O. 
E. E. J. Vol. 25 pp. 197-204 (Oct. 1932). 

*See, for example: “Maximum Output 
Networks for Substation and Repeater Cir- 
cuits,” Campbell and Foster. Journal Am. 
I. E. E. (Feb. 1920) pp. 231-280. 
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that article the influence of the side tone 
upon the speaker was illustrated, and at- 
tention was drawn to the very large losses 
in effective reception efficiency which result 
from excessive side tone interference in 
noisy places. 

The problem of designing an instrument 
circuit in which side tone was effectively 
controlled was also attacked. The essen- 
tially practical bent of this work resulted 
in the breaking of new ground not covered 
by earlier analyses® of ideal circuits work- 
ing under ideal conditions. 

The emphasis which the new method of 
attack lays upon the influence of the prac- 
tical conditions under which a telephone 
instrument has to be used, is justified by 
the magnitude of the effects involved. A 
purely electrical estimate of the efficiency 
of an instrument circuit, or a laboratory 
test carried out in the manner generally 
accepted at the present time is found to 
bear little, if any, relationship to the effi- 
ciency with which the instrument carries 
out its duty of transmitting information 
when practical conditions supervene. 

The Origin of Side Tone. 

A short summary of the experimental 
evidence will emphasize this point, from 
which it will become clear that the atten- 
tion which in the past was given to claims 
for even the slightest increase in volume 
efficiency, should now be directed with 
equal care to the effectiveness with which 
side tone is controlled. 

It can be shown mathematically that 
side tone is produced by all types of tele- 
phone circuits which use two line wires 
only, except when one exactly-defined con- 
dition is fulfilled. This applies equally 
to what are styled “anti-sidetone” circuits 
and to the circuits in which the control of 
side tone is not considered as important. 
In fact, side tone in an anti-sidetone cir- 
cuit may, on occasion, be as strong as the 
side tone in a “full side tone” circuit. 

No circuit can be designed to make side 
tone zero on all occasions, for the type 
and length of line over which calls are 
made are different for every call, and it ts 
the impedance of this line which deter- 
mines the side tone level. 

The side tone in the well-known “boos- 
ter” type of common battery circuit, for 
example, can be made small by connecting 
a condenser of 0.1 to 0.3 mf. across the 
line terminals, but as, in practice, the ex- 
change line and junction line together offer 
an impedance far removed from this val- 
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ue, the side tone is very strong under 
normal conditions. 

Again, in a common type of local battery 
circuit the side tone is strong because the 
condition for its extinction is that the line 
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ideal design involving the sacrifice of one 
or the other. 

In the article on the “Principles Govern- 
ing Side Tone Control,” already referred 
to, a circuit is described which, although 
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Fig. 1. Transmission Losses Introduced by the Effect of Side Tone upon the 
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shall have infinite impedance: this is obvi- 
ously an impossibility in practice. It will 
be seen, therefore, that side tone exists so 
long as the circuit is, as it were, “unbal- 
anced” by the line impedance falling short 
of the value required to suppress it com- 
pletely. 
Balancing of Circuit. 

In anti-sidetone circuits the balance is 
more closely achieved. By providing an 
additional element, usually a resistance or a 
combination of a resistance and a con- 
denser, the instrument circuit is slightly 
complicated, but the impedance required 
to balance it is made commensurate with 
that of the lines commonly employed, (for 
instance, 700—; 200 ohms at 1000 c.p.s.). 

In practice, of course, the balance is not 
maintained, a short-distance connection in- 
volving line impedance 300 to 400 ohms 
lower, and a long-distance connection via, 
say, a loaded junction involving line im- 
pedances 300 or 400 ohms higher; but on 
the average the balance is better and side 
tone is, therefore, on the average, lower 
than in full side-tone circuits. 

It is necessary to examine the degree of 
balance at more than one frequency, for 
although the common types of telephone 
receiver are most sensitive at a frequency 
near 1000 c.p.s., the energy carried by the 
speech sounds is greatest at a much lower 
frequency. Thus the amount of disturbance 
produced by side tone of frequency as low 
as 400 c.p.s. may be considerable. 

It is interesting to notice that although 
the principles laid down in the early treat- 
ideal anti-sidetone circuits have 
been followed out in the design of many 
contemporary circuits, their effectiveness 
at the lower frequencies is not maintained, 
largely, apparently, as a result of a strain- 
ing after maximum “volume” efficiency at 
the expense of side-tone control, the prac- 
tical limitations to a realization of the 
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unorthodox in employing two additional 
resistance elements, effectively controls 
side tone over a wider range of frequency 
than existing types will deal with. By 
combining this circuit with a high-grade 
microphone and receiver, any purely cir- 
cuital loss of efficiency is made up for and, 
in addition, there is a large gain in other 
directions due to the low side tone level. 
This circuit is incorporated in Siemens 
Brothers’ new type 300 Neophone. Its 
essential feature is the anti-sidetone induc- 
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use. The magnitude of the effects involved 
is dealt with in what follows. 

The complete extinction of side tone 
leaves the user of a telephone with no indi- 
cation that the instrument is working. Ex- 
perience proves, however, that very con- 
siderable reduction of the side tone level 
usually associated with high-efficiency tele- 
phones will be much appreciated by the 
average subscriber. 

He can then still hear his own voice in 
the receiver, but at a level which is much 
nearer to what he is accustomed to in 
natural conversation. At the same time he 
is relieved of the strain induced by the 
violent repetition in his own ear of every 
word he speaks, a state of affairs which 
makes it next to impossible to employ a 
natural tone of voice. 

By applying an efficient anti-sidetone cir- 
cuit, such as the Astic, a more natural state 
of things can be achieved. The relief 
which the change affords to the speaker 
has a remarkable effect upon his mode of 
speaking. For instance, the lower of the 
two dotted curves in Fig. 1 indicates that 
a sensitive individual is normally induced 
by the strongest side tone met with (0 on 
the horizontal scale) to drop his voice 
8 db. below the level he would adopt were 
the side tone 20 db. lower. 

An anti-sidetone circuit which effects 10 
to 15 db. reduction will enable him to 
speak up in a natural, conversational man- 
ner. An individual who commonly speaks 
loudly into the microphone does so either 
from habit or on account of slight deaf- 
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Fig. 2. Showing the Advantages to be Gained by Using an Efficient Anti-Sidetone 


Circuit: 
Conditions. 
Circuit. 


tion coil from which the name “Astic” is 
derived, a term now commonly used for 
Siemens Brothers’ circuit. 

With side tone under proper control, a 
telephone instrument becomes not only 
more efficient but also more pleasant in 


Curve C, Under Average Conditions; Curve D, Under Less Common 
Instruments Fed Through 150-Ohm Local Lines from 50-Volt Exchange 
Junction Line of 600-Ohm Characteristic Impedance. 


ness, and in either case will not be t« mpted 
to speak louder still by a reduction of side 
tone. This is illustrated by the «pp 
dotted curve, Fig. 1, showing a reaction 0 
less than 2 db. under the worst pr«ctical 
conditions. 
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Answer to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 15. 

1. The name of the calling and called 

places and the prefix of the called num- 

ber, if any, are written in full on a 

collect call. 

In quoting a rate of 50 cents or more, 

“plus the federal tax” is added to the 

phrase used. In quoting a rate of less 

than 50 cents no reference is made to 
the federal tax. 

3. If a ringdown operator gives you a 
filing time enter it in the “filing time” 
space. Enter the “received time” in the 
space for reports on the ticket. 

4, No. 

3, Because the calling party has received 
some definite information regarding the 
called party and because the telephone 
company’s facilities and employe’s time 
were used to obtain this information. 
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The reduction of side tone, therefore, 
tends to raise the average level of speak- 
ing, but will not persuade those who al- 
ready speak loudly to overload the system 
by speaking louder. At the same time, one 
more step is taken towards making the use 
of the telephone as natural as a normal 
conversation, 

Striking though the gains in average 
ransmission level are, the improvements in 
effective reception efficiency are even 
It is quite common to find that 
the substitution of the Astic circuit for a 
circuit with full side tone results in a gain 


greater. 


of 10 db. in effective transmission range. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 2 where the ver- 
tical scale extreme limit of 
junction attenuation which may be inserted 
between two instruments of the type speci- 
fied, practically full side tone the lowest, 
and anti-sidetone the upper curves, C & D. 

The horizontal scale gives a measure of 
noise in the neighborhood of the receiving 
end of the circuit. This, of course, in- 
fluences the distance over which a message 
can be received, for the noise is picked up 
by the listener’s microphone and appears 
as side tone mixed with the message. This 
type of interference is far more damaging 
than the influence of the noise which the 
listener hears in his free ear. 

The noise due to side tone cannot be 
mentally dissociated from the speech since 
both enter the same ear; this, however, 
does not apply to noise entering the free 
ear. The mind is so constituted that inter- 
lering sounds entering this ear can be very 
largely ignored. Hence, once the speech 
is free from side-tone noise, it can be 
clearly understood even though one ear is 
uncovered. ‘ 

In Fig. 2 the curves C and D illustrate 
the increased range of usefulness of an 
efficient anti-sidetone instrument as com- 
pared with the behavior of an instrument 
employing a similar microphone and re- 
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ceiver but with a much smaller degree of 
side-tone control. The vertical intercept 
between the lowest and the center curves 
gives the gain in permissible attenuation 
which may be counted upon under average 
conditions of service, whereas the upper 
curve deals with the type of connection 
for which the circuit was specifically de- 
signed. 

The effectiveness of the anti-sidetone cir- 
cuit in terms of the permissible overall 
attenuation is seen to be at least 8 db. and 
to rise to over 20 db. in special cases. 
These curves show that, owing to the am- 
plification of room noise by the microphone 
of the ordinary instrument, the side-tone 
interference is noticeable in situations nor- 
mally counted “quiet.” The improvement 
at zero noise is partially due to the trans- 
mission gain, already referred to, appear- 
ing as part of the overall efficiency of the 
instruments. 

The telephone should be regarded as a 
tool designed to make natural conversa- 
tion possible under all conditions. The 
efficient anti-sidetone circuit goes a long 
way towards this ideal by ameliorating the 
unnatural conditions from which the 
speaker suffers when side tone is present 
and, by the suppression of the interference 
due to room noise, causes a remarkable ex- 
tension in the field of usefulness of the 
telephone. 

It seems possible that claims of this kind 
have not been made for the anti-sidetone 
circuits built in the past, either for the 
reason that they involved a serious loss of 
volume efficiency, or else that owing to 
imperfect design the degree of side-tone 
suppression was not sufficiently remark- 
able. 

The advent of a circuit to control side 
tone effectively over the whole useful range 
of audio frequency and under all types of 
circuit conditions, has brought to light the 
full potentiality of this type of circuit when 
designed on the right lines. 


SOLDER AND ART OF WIP- 
ING CABLE SPLICES. 
(Concluded from page 17.) 
appeal in deciding upon the handling prop- 

erties of a proposed composition. 

The introduction of gas-pressure testing 
and maintenance practices served to shift 
some of the emphasis to the mechanical 
properties of the completed joint, particu- 
larly its freedom from porosity. Provid- 
ing a wiping solder to meet these exacting 
requirements has, therefore, become an im- 
portant part of the Bell System’s program 
of preventive maintenance. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, N. Y., August 28: Copper— 


Quiet, electrolyte spot and future, 9c asked. 
Tin—Raerely steady; spot and nearby, 
$45.50; future, $45.70. Iron—Firm; No. 
2, f. o. b. eastern Pennsylvania, $17.50; 
Buffalo, $17.50; Alabama, $14.00. 
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Cook $4 Protected 
Pole Cable Terminal 


For the past twenty- 
five years this S-6 term- 
inal has been exten- 
sively used in all parts 
of the world with ex- 
cellent results. The ma- 
terials used in its con- 
struction have with- 
stood the rigors of the 
arctic, the humid trop- 
ics and the fog-cov- 
ered coast lines of 
North America and 
Northern Europe. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
2700 Southport Ave. 
CHICAGO 








ILLINOIS 











Blue Eagle for Independent Companies 


How Companies, Whose Situations Require Prompt Action, May Secure Blue 
Eagle—Procedure Not Recommended as Approval of Substitute Agreement 
Filed by United States Telephone Independent Association Is Expected Soon 


In a letter to member companies dated 
August 29, the United States Independent 
Telephone Association states that there 
has been unexpected delay in securing 
approval of National Recovery Adminis- 
tration in Washington of its substitute for 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement. 

Reference is made to the asSociation’s 
letter of August 15 relative to the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement in which 
it was stated that every telephone company 
has three choices: Sign the President’s 
Agreement “as is”; sign a substitute agree- 
ment (code); sign nothing—maintain pres- 
ent hours and wages. 

“There is a fourth course open to com- 
panies whose situation makes prompt pos- 
session of the Blue Eagle a necessity,” says 
the association’s letter of August 29. “This 
fourth course is provided for in paragraph 
14 of the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. The procedure is as follows: 

“The manager petitions the N.R.A. Ad- 
ministrator for permission to use lower 
wage schedules and longer hours than 
specified in the President’s Agreement (the 
petition must state the exact schedules to 
be used), and then secures the endorsement 
of his petition by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. He then puts these schedules 
into effect, signs the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement, and also the Certificate of 
Compliance, adding to the latter these 
words : 


Except for those interim provisions re- 
garding wages and hours which have been 
approved by the —— Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The manager is then entitled to receive 
a ‘provisional’ Blue Eagle. The exchange 
manager should send us his endorsed peti- 
tion for us to file in Washington. If there 
is no local Chamber of Commerce or simi- 
lar organization, secure the endorsement 
of your state association. 

We recommend that the schedules of our 
code sent you August 15 be followed—but 
that may not be possible in all cases. You 
are expected to do your best; and if an 
exchange can prove its inability to do more 
than follow its present schedules, it can 
make such a petition and secure the Blue 
Eagle. 

If a company operates more than one 
exchange, this procedure should be followed 
by separate exchanges and not by the com- 
pany as a whole. Different exchanges may 
need different treatment. 

Bear in mind that the manager who makes 
such an application agrees to abide by the 
N.R.A.’s decision after investigation, and 


that may mean compliance in full with the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement; al- 
though we expect that such a decision will 
be based on the code that is finally ap- 
proved for our industry. 

As we still hope for approval soon of our 
substitute agreement, we do not recommend 
this procedure, except in cases where a 
company deems it necessary to promptly 
get the Blue Eagle. 

We believe that no form has been pro- 
vided for this application above mentioned. 
Following find a suggested form: 


(Use Your Own Letter Heap) 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
N.R.A., Washington, D. C. 
Sit : 

We wish to aid and assist the President’s 
N.R.A. program, but find that the wage 
and hour provisions of the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement will create great 
and unavoidable hardship. We, therefore, 
ask for permission to substitute the follow- 
ing maximum hour and minimum wage 
DOOWMENES GF OEE csciiicsievencun telephone 
exchange : 


We agree to sign and accept the code 
that is finally adopted for the Independent 
telephone industry. We hope that you will 
approve of this application. This is the 
best we can do and continue our public 
obligation to furnish telephone service to 
our community.” 


IE os nian 'g Wilt Hee a REN 


Paragraph 14 of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, referred to in the as- 
sociation’s letter reads: 


Exceptions. 

(14) It is agreed that any person who 
wishes to do his part in the President’s 
Reemployment Drive by signing this agree- 
ment, but who asserts that some particular 
provision hereof, because of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, will create great and unavoid- 
able hardship, may obtain the benefits here- 
of by signing this agreement and putting 
it into effect and then, in a petition ap- 
proved by a trade association of his indus- 
try, or other representative organization 
designated by N.R.A., may apply for a stay 
of such provision pending a summary in- 
vestigation by N.R.A., if he agrees in such 
application to abide by the decision of such 
investigation. This agreement is entered 
into pursuant to section 4 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and subject 
to all terms and conditons required by 
sections 7 (a) and 10 (b) of that act. 


An official statement of the Blue Eagle 
division, N.R.A., Washington, D. C., issued 
last week, in explanation of paragraph 14, 
said: ° 

“If you really want to do your part in 
the President’s Reemployment Program, 
sign this agreement. If some particular 
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part of this agreement causes you, as an 
individual employer, great and unavoidable 
hardship, you may obtain relief by taking 
the steps outlined under the heading, 
Cases of Individual Hardship.’ ” 

This appears as section 3 of the official 
statement of the N.R.A. Administration 
which was issued the middle of last week. 
Under the title of “Exceptional Cases” is 
the following : 


3. CAseES oF INpIvipuAL Haropsuir, 
(Paragraph 14, President’s Reemployment 
Agreement). 

If there are some peculiar reasons why 
a particular provision of the President's 
Agreement will cause you, individually, a 
great and unavoidable hardship, you may 
still get the Blue Eagle by taking the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) Sizn the agreement and mail it to 
your district office of the Department of 
Commerce. 

(b) Prepare a petition to N.R.A. set- 
ting out the reasons why you cannot com- 
ply with certain provisions, and requesting 
that an exception be made in your case. 

(c) Have this petition approved by your 
trade association. If there is no trade 
association for your business, have your 
petition approved by your local Chamber 
of Commerce or other representative or- 
ganization designated by N.R.A. 

(d) If the trade association, or other 
organization, approves your petition, send 
it to N.R.A. in Washington with this ap- 
proval. 

(e) Comply with all the provisions of 
the agreement except the one you are peti- 
tioning to have excepted. 

(4) Sign the Certificate of Compliance, 
adding to it the following clazse: “Except 
for those interim provisions regarding 
wages and hours which have been approved 
by the — Trade Association.” De- 
liver this Certificate of Compliance to your 
post office. You will receive a Blue Eagle. 
but before displaying it, you must put a 
white bar across its breast with the word 
“Provisional” on it. If your petition is 
finally approved by N.R.A. you may take 
the bar down. If your petition is not ap- 
proved by N.R.A., you must comply with 
the agreement in full. 





Misprint in Code Submitted for 
Independent Companies. 

In the printing of the code submitted by 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association for the Independent group of 
companies in TELEPHONY last week, an ef- 
ror was made by the printers which gives 
an entirely different meaning to a para 
graph of section VII from that conveyed 
in the original copy. 

The original copy for the last paragraph 
of section VII read: 

“In exchanges in class 5 the companies 
shall increase the wages paid on July 1, 
1933, by not less than 20 per cent; and in 
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axchanges of class 6 the companies shall 
crease the wages paid on July 1, 1933, by 
got less than 10 per cent, provided that in 
wither case this shall not require wages in 
excess of $12.00 per week.” 

As published in TELEPHONY, the word 
“heir” was substituted by the printers for 
the original word “either” in the next to 
st line of this paragraph, thus giving a 
fiferent construction to this paragraph 
than the original copy conveys. 


Telephoning with Micro Waves; 
Distance Greatly Increased. 

Communication with micro waves a foot 
and a half long over longer distances and 
through or around physical obstacles was 
reported in Rome, Italy, on August 14 be- 
jore the science department of the Royal 
Academy by Guglielmo Marconi, noted Ital- 
ian wireless inventor. 

In a series of tests conducted between 
the inventor’s yacht Electra in the Tyrrhen- 
ian Sea and inland Italy, Signor Marconi 
aid, both radiophone and radiotelegraph 
messages had been exchanged with the 
experimental station at Santa Margherita, 
94 miles distant inland, a distance three 
times farther than he had been able to 
cover heretofore. 

Even with the Electra anchored at Porto 
Santo Stefano, 161 miles from Santa Mar- 
gherita, faint code messages on a 60-centi- 
metre wave were picked up on the yacht, 
despite two intervening mountainous prom- 
ontories, indicating that the micro waves 
were not hindered by such opaque objects. 

Twenty-five watts of power were used, 
Signor Marconi said, in a newly devel- 
oped micro-wave combined transmitter and 
receiver. He added that he hoped through 
the development of more sensitive appa- 
ratus to be able to bring about further im- 
portant advancements in radio communica- 
tion. 


Oklahoma Telephone Companies 
to Pay General Sales Tax. 

All telephone companies in Oklahoma 
are now required to pay a 1 per cent tax 
on all exchange service rendered and sales 
of material, as the sales tax law became 
effective at 12:00 a. m., July 10, 1933. All 
companies owning and operating toll lines 
are required to pay a 1 per cent tax upon 
all proceeds from message tolls over their 
lines, 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
will report and pay the tax on toll mes- 
‘ages originating and handled over its 
lines—also, on toll messages jointly han- 
dled over Bell and connecting company 
toll lines, charging connecting companies on 
their monthly toll statement with their pro- 
Portionate part of the tax due for their 
line haul 

Receipts from directory advertising are 
‘xempt. All toll receipts are taxed, as 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 


1. The best substitute for luck is ambition. 
Poor sales records should never be blamed 
to bad luck. If those employes who are 
coasting along, waiting for luck to send 
them prospects ready to sign on the dotted 
line, would get some ambition into their 
systems, their sales records would prove 
that it takes more than luck to make sales. 


2. Did you ever hear someone say: 
“When I make a personal call from my 
store, I have to talk very low or people 
in the store can overhear what I am say- 
ing.” If you have overheard such a com- 
plaint and failed to suggest an additional 
telephone for the rear of the store, 
are a poor salesman. 


you 


3. The great pianist, Paderewski, still 
practices four hours a day. This fact goes 
to prove that even though you may be good 
and know all about your business, 
should keep studying to increase your 
knowledge of your work. Study the rou- 
tines and instructions of your company, and 
soon you will be able to answer correctly 
any questions which the public may ask 
you. 


you 


4. A good habit to have is that of being 
cheerful. A cheerful salesman can often 
break down the sales resistance of the 
grouchiest prospect. 


5. When a prospect puts an end to your 
sales efforts by saying, “I’m not interested 
now, but come back later,’ don’t forget to 
go back later. Keep a record of such pros- 
pects, for they mean future business. 








has been stated. Connecting companies 
should not report or pay a tax on their 
commissions. All tax returns and payments 
must be made to the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission, Oklahoma City, Okla., on or be- 
fore the 20th of every month for business 
handled during preceding calendar month. 
The foregoing is as the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association interprets the rules and regu- 
lations recently issued by the Oklahoma 
Tax Commission. 


General Inspection of Manholes 
Ordered in Oakland, Calif. 

City Engineer Walter N. Frickstad of 
Oakland, Calif., early in August ordered 
a general inspection of the city’s manhole 
covers to ascertain how many must be re- 
placed, as some are declared to be wobbly 
when the wheels of automobiles pass over 
them. 

Several complaints were received by the 
city about the condition of certain man- 
holes. Only a portion of them belong to 
the city, however, as many are owned by 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
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VITALITY 


Telephone Batteries differ in only 
TWO things—initial capacity and 


| length of life. 








Good initial capacity is easily secured, 
but it is no good unless it is retained 
throughout idle periods. 


Methods of preserving initial capacity 
are therefore paramount. 


Here DURO-POWR Telephone Bat- 
teries are supreme. Seamless Zinc 
Cup is impermeable. Hermetic Top 
Seal positively keeps all moisture in 
and all air out. Paper-thin Separator 
gives more room for active material. 


These patented features insure good 
initial capacity and guarantee no loss 
in idleness. 





General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of all types of dependable 


Dry Batteries for Rad’o, 
Flashlight and 


Ignition, 
General Use. 











‘What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Date for Capital Stock Tax Return 
Extended Another Month. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., on August 24 issued an 
order extending until September 29 the 
date upon which telephone companies are 
expected to file their capital stock returns 
and make payments. The previous date was 
August 31, while the date originally set 
was July 31. 


Rulings on California Sales Tax 
Affect Telephone Companies. 
The new California sales tax reaches the 

incidental sales made by telephone compa- 
nies to members of the public, according to 
rulings just given to the California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association by Frank 
M. Keesling, assistant director of the sales 
tax division of the state board of equali- 
zation. These sales include: material used 
in rearrangement of plant paid for by cus- 
tomers and others, miscellaneous material 
sales, sales of junk, sales of material to 
affliated companies. 

The sales of material out of an operating 
company’s storeroom to connecting compa- 
nies, farmer lines, contractors, etc., for 
use in construction work are subject to 
the tax. If the tax has been paid by the 
selling operating on these articles when 
purchased by it, it should endeavor to make 
arrangements with its supplier for a refund 
or credit of the amount of tax paid. 

Sales of used materials—such as copper 
wires, lead-covered cable—to junk men are 
taxable, unless the items sold are to be 
resold or become an ingredient or compo- 
nent part of articles which are to be sold. 

Sales by the parent or major company 
to the other companies in an affiliated 
group, are taxable. If possible, a refund 
or credit should be obtained from the sup- 
plier of the major company seller, of the 
amount of tax paid at the time of the 
original purchase. 

Every person selling tangible property 
must procure a license or permit at a cost 
of $1. This permit will be valid until 
suspended or revoked. 


Nebraska Compensation Commis- 
sioner Warns Regarding Fees. 
Cecil E. Matthews, compensation com- 

missioner for Nebraska, has issued a 

warning to lawyers that he will disap- 

prove all contracts they make with injured 
workers for recovery of compensation, and 
that only reasonable fees will be allowed, 
where no appeal is taken, for services ren- 
dered at hearings before him. Where ap- 


peals are taken, additional attorney fees 
will be limited to the amounts the court 
awards for services before the various 
tribunals. 

He says that instances have come to 
light where attorneys are drawing half of 
the compensation awarded injured work- 
ers. He says that he will ask the attorney 
general to intervene in all cases where 
more than a reasonable fee is charged and 
collection attempted. 

Mr. Matthews has also issued a revised 
schedule of medical fees that average a 
reduction of 17 per cent below those that 
have been in effect for the last two years. 
The schedule covers all surgical operations 
as well, with a limit on each one but with 
the proviso that where the circumstances 
are such that extra surgical attention is 
required, additional fees will be allowed 
upon proper and convincing showing. 

If medical treatment continues more 
than two weeks, the attending physician 
must report at the end of that time to the 
commissioner, and thereafter weekly. The 
employer or the insurance company has the 
legal right to designate the physician or 
surgeon except in major surgical operations. 


Indiana Commission on Handset 

Charge of United Companies. 

Reduction in the charge for handset tele- 
phones was ordered August 26 by the In- 
diana Public Service Commission against 
the United Companies of Indiana, which 
operate 111 exchanges in the state. The 
order stops collections of the 25-cent addi- 
tional monthly fee when the patron has 
paid $9. <A _ similar order was _ issued 
against the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
earlier in the month. 


Directory Advertising Charges 
Barred from Telephone Bills. 


The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion announced on August 22 that it had 
ordered the New York Telephone Co. to 
submit separate bills for advertising and 
classified directory listings. The inclusion 
of charges for such items in bills for 
telephone service is forbidden. 

The order is the result of an investiga- 
tion started by the commission on its own 
motion. The billing practices of the New 
York Telephone Co. and the relationship 
between the company and the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., publishers of the “Red 
Book” classified directory, were discussed 
at several hearings. 

Adoption of the order was recommended 
by Melvin L. Krulewitch, who conducted 
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the hearings. His opinion declared tha 
there was nothing in the relationship be. 
tween the New York Telephone Co. and 
the Donnelley organization which violated 
the public service law or prejudiced the 
public interest. 

Advertising and classified listing charges, 
Mr. Krulewitch declared, should be billed 
separately, as in the case of merchandise 
charges of gas and electric public utilities, 

Testimony at the public hearings indi- 
cated that notices of denial of service had 
been sent to telephone subscribers on ac- 
count of indebtedness where the amount 
included “Red Book” advertising charges, 
Witnesses for the company declared that 
this was done through error and was con- 
trary to the company’s usual practice. 


Bristol (Wis.) Company Ordered 
to Reduce Multi-Party Rates. 

It was announced on August 17 that the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission has 
issued an order reducing rates charged by 
the Bristol Telephone Co., of Bristol, Wis. 
for multi-party service. The order was the 
result of a complaint filed last January by 
residents of Kenosha county. 

The new schedule, which was ordered to 
be effectve with the first billing month fol- 
lowing the date of order and continuing 
for 12 months, is as follows: Multi-party 
rates for residences, local and rural, $1.75 
gross and $1.50 net per month. 

The commission’s order stated further 
that all other rates of the Bristol company 
should continue to be applied in accordance 
with the schedule on file with the commis- 
sion. Provision was made for the emer- 
gency rates to be abandoned at the end of 
the 12-months’ period and the higher rates 
resumed, unless otherwise ordered by the 
commission. 

The emergency rate reduction affects sub- 
scribers in the townships of Bristol, Salem, 
Pleasant Prairie and Paris in Kenosha 
county. It is stated there are 227 sub- 
scribers of the Bristol Telephone Co. who 
will benefit from the rate reduction. 


Interlocutory Order Issued Pend- 


ing Investigation of Company. 

On August 9 the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission issued an_ interlocutory 
order in the pending investigation, on its 
own motion, of the relationships betwee? 
the Farmers New Era Telephone Co., of 
Wilmot, Wis., and affiliated companies. 

In its investigation of the Bristol Tele- 
phone Co. the commission had brought to 
its attention certain facts concerning the 
relationships of the American Union Tele- 
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shone Co., a holding company, and its sub- 
diaries, among which is included the 
Farmers New Era Telephone Co. Briefly, 
given in the interlocutory 
order, are as follows: 
“On November 9, 
appointed for the American Union Tele- 
stone Co. and its holding company, Mid- 
West States Utilities Co. The salary au- 
thorized by the court for an operating man- 
wer for this receiver was in excess of the 
alary previously paid to the general man- 
ager, although the same individual was ap- 
pointed operating manager. 

The salary of 


these facts, as 


1931, a receiver was 


and fees 
paid the receiver's attorneys were allocated 
to the companies of 
American Union Telephone Co. The com- 
mission questioned the fairness of such a 
procedure, particularly in regard to the 
Bristol Telephone Co. and the Farmers 
New Era Telephone Co. The latter com- 
pany operates at Wilmot, Wis., 
Hebron and Richmond, IIl. 

The balance sheet of the Farmers New 
Era company indicated that large sums of 
have been advanced to both the 
American Union Telephone Co. and the 
lowa Union Telephone Co., the American 
Union company being in receivership.” 

In view of the findings, the commission 
rdered that a formal investigation be 
made, instituted upon its motion. It was 
iurther ordered that a hearing be held in 
the matter, and until such hearing the 
Farmers New Era Telephone Co., or its 
directors, officers, employes or agents: 

“1, Shall not authorize or make any pay- 
ments to the American Union Telephone 
Co. or Mid-West States Utilities Co. cov- 
ering any share of the salaries, attorney’s 
iees, or Other expenses of the receivers of 
the American Union Telephone Co. or the 
Mid-West States Utilities Co. 

2. Shall not make any charges against 
revenues of the Farmers New Era TFele- 
phone Co. or make any entries in its oper- 


this manager 


various subsidiary 


and at 


money 


ating expense accounts for salaries, fees or 
expenses of the receivers of American 
Union Telephone Co. or of the Mid-West 
Sates Utilities Co., or of the 
i said receivers. 


attorneys 


3. Shall not authorize or make any pay- 
nents of Farmers New Era Telephone Co. 
lunds in the custody of affiliated interests 
in its own hands to the American Union 
lelephone Co. or the Mid-West States 
Utilities Co., without first submitting such 
broposed payments to this commission tor 
‘pproval, accompanied by a complete state- 
ment of the amount of such proposed pay- 
ments, the purposes thereof, and the source 
' funds for such payments.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA, 


September 6: Hearing in Birmingham 


‘ Commission’s investigation of the rates 


o% the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 





TELEPHONY 


CALIFORNIA. 

September 6: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of a group of small Southern Califor- 
nia telephone companies. 

GEORGIA. 

September 12: Hearing on commission's 
own citation against all telephone compa- 
nies operating in the state to show cause 
why their rates should not be reduced. 

INDIANA. 

August 26: United Companies ordered 
to cease collecting the 25-cent additional 
monthly charge for handset telephones 
when the patron has paid $9. 

KANSAS. 

September 13: Hearing in Moundridge, 
McPherson county, on complaint of cer- 
tain rural telephone lines and the Mound- 
ridge Telephone Co. against the city of 
McPherson requiring the city to remove 
all unreasonable interference at its expense. 

September 27: Hearing in Chanute, 
Neosho county, on complaint of the Cha- 
nute Rural Telephone Association against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
charging excessive rates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 18: Hearing in statewide rate 
investigation of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 9: Hearing in Pemberton on 
application of the Willow Creek Telephone 
Co. to abandon that portion of line No. 16 
out of Mapleton, from village of Pember- 
ton to the Webb Farm, and two stub lines, 
one of which now serves three subscrib- 
ers, and furnish telephone service through 
other facilities. 


~y 
. 
wy 


September 27: Hearing in St. Paul on 
application of Wm. J. Gratz for telephone 
service from the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at the summer home of Mrs. 
W. F. Gratz located between Willmar and 
Spicer. 

It was stated that for a number of years 
past, telephone service has been furnished 
by the Northwestern Bell company at the 
summer home of Mrs. Gratz by means of 
a toll line connected at Willmar—an in- 
stallation charge of $5.00 being made and a 
service charge of $1.50 per month, plus 
ten cents for calls to Willmar. 

New York. 

August 22: New York Telephone Co 
ordered to submit separate bills for adver- 
tising and classified directory listings. The 
inclusion of charges for such items in bills 
for telephone service is forbidden. 

OHIO. 

August 29: Joint application denied of 
the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. and the 
Central Telephone Co., of Wooster, for a 
rehearing on the alleged illegal dividends 
case which has been ruled on by the com- 
mission. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 21: Application filed by the 
Watts Telephone Co. for permission to dis- 
continue its exchange at Watts. The com- 
pany agrees to serve subscribers of the 
present Watts exchange over a line from 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 

‘ WISCONSIN. 

August 17: Bristol Telephone Co. or- 
dered to reduce rates charged for multi- 
party service furnished subscribers in Ke- 
nosha county. 
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THREADS AND THRUMS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


| Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Watching a spider weaving a web this morning, | observed how little by 
little the web took on the form of a beautiful and delicate pattern, so fragile 
that one sweep of my hand would have destroyed it. 

As I watched the weaving, I wondered whether all the threads the spider 
spun were long enough or short enough for each part of the pattern; or 
whether some of the threads broke, became thrums, and had to be dead-ended 
somewhere in the pattern where they would not show. 

It is surprising how little things like a spider weaving a web, set a person 
I asked myself: Did the spider know at the beginning how the web 
Did it enjoy the spinning? 
weaving simply a means to an end—a means to live? 


The work of the farmer produces fields of grain, corn, wheat, etc., that 
would never appear in such glorious patterns if it were not for his day-by-day 
weaving. Every human being weaves some sort of a pattern in life. Many of us 
cannot see the pattern we are weaving. 


though we wove many gray threads along with the gay, bright ones, into our 


are what bother me, and I know they do you 
What are the thrum threads, some of you are wondering. 
threads that break off, showing as loose ends, unless dead-ended and blended 
into the pattern as smoothly as possible so as not to mar it. 

Many of our undertakings become thrums—uncompleted tasks. 
them we are obliged to leave unfinished; but there are others, which we 
started and then lost interest in after a time, and so they became “thrums.” | 

Moral: As we weave and weave, we must remember that it requires the 
gray and the gay threads to make a pattern, 
thrum threads often mar the smoothness and evenness of a pattern. 


| 
| 
We would enjoy watching our efforts taking definite form, even | 
| 
} 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Stromberg-Carlson Equip- 


ment for Tomball, Texas. 
Officials of the Tomball Telephone Co., 
of Tomball, Texas, have contracted with 
Telephone Mfg. 
Co. for complete new central office equip- 
ment to be installed in the village of Tom- 


the Stromberg-Carlson 


ball, which is located in the center of a 
new oil field recently developed in south- 
eastern Texas. 

The contract calls for a new No. 105-A 
standardized magneto 
for 150 lines and 15 
cord circuits and equipped with 100 lines 
and 10 cord circuits complete with 150 line 


Stromberg-Carlson 
switchboard wired 


main frame, including protectors, cable 
racks, Telering ringing apparatus, opera- 
tors’ chairs, etc. 

The company has also purchased from 
the Stromberg-Carlson company sufficient 
cable, construction material, including 
messenger strand, protected and unprotect- 
ed terminals, etc., to completely re-cab'e 
the entire plant. 

Included in the improvements was suf- 
ficient No. 12 copper wire together with 
creosoted poles to completely rebuild a toll 
line owned and operated by the telephone 
company between Tomball and Houston, 
Incidentally, in order to keep up 


with the numerous installation orders, it 


Texas. 


was found necessary to purchase 50 com- 
plete desk telephones. 

T. C. Thompson, better known as Tom 
Thompson, Stromberg-Carlson’s genial 
representative in the state of Texas, not 
only discovered this prospect but mate- 
rially assisted the telephone company in 
laying out its cable plant and was awarded 
the order for this substantial piece of 
business. 


The telephone company is rebuilding its 





Fig. 1. 





central office and by the time this article 
is published, it will have a modern mag- 
neto exchange. 

C. F. Hoffman is president of the Tom- 
hall Telephone Co. and Wm. Stirz is plant 
superintendent. Both have had a 
considerable number of years’ experience 


men 


in the telephone business and know the im- 
portance of purchasing high grade mate- 
rial for making these improvements. 


New Method for Reclaiming Man- 


hole Frames and Covers. 

Metalweld, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces a method for reclaiming manhole 
frames and covers by machining the 
contacting surfaces, using equipment de- 
veloped by the company 
Metalweld “Air King” 
pressor. 


known as the 
portable air com- 


leading 
company, Metalweld’s first development for 


Cooperating with a telephone 
replacing old manhole frames was a grind- 
ing process, consisting of a high-speed 
pneumatic grinder operated by a Metalweld 
portable air compressor. Effort was made 
to grind the seating surface in the manhole 
frame to a reasonable true surface so that 
the lid and frame seats would fit together 
without perceptible rocking. 

The company found this method unsa‘- 
isfactory as it was necessary to remove the 
lid several times, grind off a little here and 
there on the frame to try to fit the irregu- 
larities in the rough case surface of the 
cover. Attempts were also made to grind 
the seating face of the cover. The result, 
however, was that although a perfect fit 
might be made for the cover in one posi- 
tion, a quarter turn of the cover would 
throw it out of true again. 


Grinding operations were, therefore, aban- 


Portable Pneumatic Drili Revolves the Cutting Head, Producing True Machined Surface on Manhole Cover. 





doned in favor of some form of machining 
operation which would give the necessary 
flat and true surfaces. No standard porta- 
ble machine existed for doing this work, 
but after some experimenting, the Metal- 
weld company designed a special machine. 
The drive consists of a Cleveland air drill 
driving the facer through 
tion gearing. 


special reduc- 
The drill was operated by a 
standard Air King portable compressor. 

With this equipment, it is claimed, old 
manhole frames can be machined to a true 
surface. A tool was then devised which 
will machine the cover at the same time 
Both ma- 
chines are mounted on a trailer and the 


the frame is being machined. 


compressor is mounted on a truck chassis, 
making the entire equipment portable. 

According to the company’s instructions 
for using the equipment developed, the 
operation consists in removing the manhole 
cover and placing it on the trailer. The 
cover should then be set in the machine, 
the removal strut replaced and the align- 
ment made by means of bottom-adjusting 
screws as well as side-adjusting screws. 
After alignment of the cover is secured, 
the portable pneumatic drill revolves the 
cutting head, producing a true machined 
surface on the manhole cover as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

At the same time, the special manhole 
facer should be dropped in the frame, as 
shown in Fig. 2, and aligned centrally and 
vertically by means of adjusting screws. 
The cutting head, shown in front of the 
operator's left foot in Fig. 2, revolves, 
carrying the cutting tool and producing 4 
true machined the manhole 
frame seat, it is claimed. 

30th the lid facer and the frame facer 
are said to be arranged for automatic tool 


surface on 








Fig. 2. Manhole 


Facer Dropped in Frame, Revolving Cutting Head and Producing True Machined Surface on Manhole Frame Seat. Fig. 3. View Show- 
ing True Machined Surfaces on Both Lid Facer and Frame Facer. 
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feed so that the two faces are true ma- 
chined surfaces, Fig. 3. The two surfaces 
of the lid facer and the frame facer are 
then blown clean by means of compressed 
air and the cover dropped in the frame. A 
twist in each direction will seat the cover 
thoroughly, it is stated. 

This improved method is said to be much 
tearing 


the usual 


up of the street and se‘ting in place of new 


more economical than 


machined frames and covers. 
Spaulding Universal Tree Guards 
for Cable and Wires. 

A tree wire guard for telephone cables. 
twisted pair and drop wires, combining 
high abrasion resistance with ease of ap- 
plication, announced by the 
Spaulding Fibre Co. of Tonawanda, N. Y. 


has been 

These tree guards are constructed with 
« strong fabric to enclose the wire with 
several turns. An extremely hard tough 
hakelite shell constitutes the remainder of 
the guard. The shell completely encloses 
the fabric-wrapped wire. This shell is said 
tc present an impregnable surface to tree 
limbs or other objects that 
in contact 


might 
The 


gripping action 


come 


with the wire. shell also 
that 


maintains tightness of the convolutions and 


exerts a constant 
prevents longitudinal displacement. 
38-inch 


weigh 


The guards are furnished in 


They 


few 


lengths. are compact, and 


only a ounces. Their installation is 
easily accomplished with the use of an in- 
sulated fibre tool furnished by the manu- 
facturer. 

Exacting tests have been made for abra- 
sion resistance qualities on these guards. 
The results, it is stated, have shown that 
their endurance, 
conditions, has been far in excess of that 
possessed by ordinary tree guards. 

This development has particular inter- 
est for the telephone 


there are 


under severe abrasive 


where 
this 


industries 

troublesome conditions of 

kind with which to contend. 

Entire Stock of Premier Electric 
Co., Chicago, Sold. 

In conjunction with the Telephone Re- 
pair Shop, Chicago, the Rebuilt Electric 
Equipment Co., purchased the 
Stock of the Premier Electric Co. on July 


Chicago, 


17. The Premier Electric Co., which was 
in the business of rebuilding telephone 
equipment in Chicago for many years, re- 
cently suspended operation and the sale of 
its entire stock, to the two companies men- 
tioned, resulted. 


Code of Fair Competition for Cedar 
Pole Industry. 

The Consolidated Western Red Cedar 
Association and Northern White Cedar As- 
sociation have formulated and adopted a 
code of fair competition for the cedar pole 
and allied products industry to conform 
with the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


TELEPHONY 


The association appointed a commi‘tee 
on May 18 to formulate and draw up a 
code for presentation to the association at 
its mid-summer meeting held in Minne- 
apolis. This committee consisted of G. H. 
Ramsey, chairman, vice-president of the 
National Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis; 
L. A. Page, president of the Page & Hill 
Co., Minneapolis; and R. V. Clute, man- 
cedar pole division, Weyerhaeuser 
St. Paul. 
Representatives of 


ager, 
Sales Co., 
the cedar 
pole industry from all parts of the United 


units in 


States were present at the meeting which 
was presided over by Dawson Brande, vice- 
president of B. J. Carney & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The code provides for three specitic re- 
gions in the industry, mainly, the Pacific 
Coast region, the Inland 
and the Eastern region. 


Empire region, 


After the adoption of the code, the asso- 
ciation elected the following as members 
of the temporary national emergency com- 
mittee: L. A. Page, president of the Page 
For 
the eastern region, J. E. Gerich, president 
of the MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, 
was elected to represent northern white ce- 
dar; and Don C. Bell, secretary of the 
Bell Lumber & Pole Co., Minneapolis, to 
represent western red cedar; for the Inland 
Empire, M. P. Flannery, president of 
B. J. Carney & Co.; and for the Pacific 
Coast, G. H. Ramsey, vice-president of the 
National Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis. 

Schedules A and B of the code concern- 
ing maximum hours of labor and minimum 
wages were not completed at the time the 
code was adopted. This matter was left 
for final action to the temporary national 
emergency committee. 


& Hill Co., Minneapolis, chairman. 


Telephone Manufacturers Under 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Code. 


of telephone equipment 
will operate under the provisions of the 


Manufacturers 


code for the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry, which has been approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The 


announced 


National Recovery Administration 
August 24 that 1,000 persons 
will immediately be reemployed as a result 
of the decision of the industry to with- 
draw its pending code and accept the other. 

The Western Electric Co. has been op- 
erating under the electrical manufacturers’ 
code since its approval. Other manufac- 
turers, represented by the Telephone Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, submitted their own 
code, which now has been withdrawn. 

Among the units affected are the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Auto- 


matic Electric Co., Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., 
American Electric Co., Reliable Electric 


Co., Runzel Cord & Wire Co.. 
tric Co., North Electric Mfg. 
Cook Electric Co. 


Leich Elec- 
Co. and the 


wy 
ry 





| The Chrome 
Formula Makes 
It Last ! 


It is not just chance that Burgess 
Batteries outlast others. Burgess 
Chrome-Formula stops electro- 
chemical action when current is 
not being drawn. Try Burgess 
Batteries and see what this means 
in yearly savings to you. 











BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Acoustic 
and Electric Products 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK, 202 East 44th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 111 West Monroe St. 


Atlanta Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 
Boston Minneapolis Los Angeles 


In Canada—Niagara Falls and Winnepeg 











Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 


New Incorporations. 
Austin, Texas.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the League for 
Lower Telephone Rates of Houston. Its 
purpose is stated to be educational and it 
has no capital stock. The incorporators 
are C. A, Teagle, W. C. Munn and A. F. 

Heidingsfelder, all of Houston. 


Financial. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. have declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $2 per share 
on common stock, payable September 30 to 
stockholders of record September 29. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co. reports July net operating in- 
come of $2,931,206, compared with $2,089,- 
728 in the same month of 1932. 


Construction. 

3ERNE,. IND.—A short time ago, H. F. 
Ehinger, manager of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. with exchanges at Decatur, Mon- 
roe and Geneva, announced that the com- 
pany will spend approximately $10,000 for 
improvements in Berne this year. 

The entire telephone system in the west 
part of Berne will be replaced with under- 
ground cables. Drop wires will enter resi- 
dences from the rear. It is expected that 
a large number of men will be employed 
to make the improvements, the work of 
digging trenches and manholes to be started 
soon. 

Las Vecas, Nev.—The construction of 
the first telephone line between Las Vegas 
and the ranger station atop Mount Charles. 
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35 miles away, was announced recently by 
S. J. Lawson, manager of the Southern 
Nevada Telephone Co. 

The new line will also connect the C. 
C. C. camp, Deer Creek resort and Grithth 
park with the outside world. In the past, 
sudden summer storms have left vacation- 
ists marooned at the resorts without any 
means of communication. 

Miscellaneous. 

Avrora, Inp.—Among the other indi- 
cations of improving business is the state- 
ment of R. V. Achatz, general manager of 
the Southern Indiana Telephone Co., that 
his company installed 20 new telephones 
in the first week of August. 

New ALsBany, Inp.—George Robinson of 
the plant department of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., at New Albany, has com- 
pleted 30 years of service. He was re- 
cently honored by other employes of the 
company at a dinner in Jeffersonville, at 
which time O. D. Green, plant chief at 
New Albany, presented him with a gold 
emblem in recognition of the three dec- 
ades of loyal service. 

Mr. Robinscn has been engaged in tele- 
phone work in southern Indiana since he 
was a young man, his first job being with 
the Home Telephone Co. at Sellersburg, 
his birthplace. From 1903 until 1912 he 
was assistant manager at Sellersburg for 
the former Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He then was made manager 
with headquarters at Charlestown, Ind. In 
1915 he was transferred to the Southern 
Telephone Co. of Indiana and went to 
Corydon as manager. 

When the Indiana Bell company took 
over the Southern company in 1920, he was 
appointed manager at Marengo, Ind., and 
remained there until June, 1926. At that 
time he was transferred to the New Albany 
plant department as combination man, the 
title he holds at the present time. 

Princeton, Inp.—Ralph E. Burton, age 
53, well-known Princeton resident and line 
foreman of the Princeton Telephone Co., 
died on August 14 of injuries received in 
a fall from a telephone pole on August 3. 

Mr. Burton was born east of the city at 
the old Burton home on February 25, 1880. 
He had resided in Princeton and Gibson 
county throughout his lifetime. Mr. Burton 
had been identified with the telephone com- 
pany for 32 years and had helped build 
up the system. He was a member of 
Gothic Masonic lodge No. 852 at East St. 
Louis. 

Grunpy CENTER, Iowa.—The board of 
directors of the Grundy Mutual Telephone 
Co., which was organized last spring. has 
decided to discontinue operation of a 
switchboard for the present. 

The exchange was an outgrowth of a 
telephone war in Grundy county in which 
farmers sought a reduction of their rate 
from $6 to $4. The Iowa State Telephone 
Co. agreed to a compromise of $5, but the 
farmers refused, obtained a franchise, and 
started operating 

Russel Weitzel, operator and manager 
in charge since the switchboard was in- 
stalled, has resigned and gone to Tama, 
where he has employment. The switchboard 
equipment has been taken out, according to 
members of the board of directors. No 
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plans were made by the mutual company 
for service to the county lines which had 
been connected with it during the past 
several months. 

Decatur, Micu.—Mrs. Anna Shanahan, 
local manager of the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Co.’s exchange in Lawton, has been 
transferred to Decatur where she _ will 
serve as local manager. Mrs. Shanahan 
has been in the telephone office at Lawton 
for 18 years; three years as an operator 
and 15 years as local manager. The trans- 
fer is in the nature of a promction as 
the Decatur exchange is much larger than 
the one at Lawton. 

BELLEFONTAINE, Onto.—J. F. Carroll, 
president of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, and J. C. Belleau, In- 
dianapolis, escaped injury the early part 
of this month, when the automobile in 
which they were riding crashed into a herd 
of cattle, killing four cows. 

FREMONT, On10.—The damage suit for 
$5,000, filed against the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. by Dr. J. C. Boyce, local physi- 
cian, was settled and dismissed in common 
pleas court, costs being assessed against 
the telephone company, according to a news 
report on August 22. 

Dr. Boyce filed suit because he alleged 
his business had suffered through the omis- 
sion of his office telephone number from 
both the general and classified sections of 
the new telephone directory, although he 
had been a subscriber for several years. 

PraGuE, OKLA.—Citizens of Prague on 
August 15, defeated by 67 votes a telephone 
franchise sought by Lee Schultz. Service 
is now furnished by the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co., which purchased the Prague 
Telephone Exchange from Mr. Schultz sev- 
eral years ago. 

Everett, WAsH.—During July, the West 
Coast Telephone Co. made a net gain of 
154 stations. With the exception of the 
La Grande district, all districts made a net 
gain. As the employes’ stimulated sales 
effort played an important part in securing 
this gain, the following analysis of the gain 
shows the number of employes in each 
district : 

Everett, 206 employes: net gain, 94 sta- 
tions; Forest Grove, 87 employes: net gain, 
11 stations; Klamath, 11 employes: net 
gain, eight stations ; La Grande, 46 employes: 
net loss, three stations; Marshfield, 56 em- 
ployes: net gain, 44 stations. ; 

Toll calls in July showed a steady 11- 
crease, about 10,000 more than in June. 

CaMERon, W. Va.—The United Farmers 
Telephone Co. here has completed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Cameron 
Telephone Co., the oldest telephone com- 
pany in the town. The Cameron company 
was formed in 1890 by J. H. Wise and 
others, but at the present time Mr. and 
Mrs. Melvin White hold the controlling 
stock. 

The Cameron company has more than 200 
subscribers, with toll service available to 
Waynesburg, Garrison, Deep Valley, Hun- 
dred, Littleton, Denver and Wadestown. 

The United Farmers company was 0- 
ganized in 1906 and has more than 400 
subscribers, a large number being rural 
subscribers. Both offices are to be main 
tained until the lines can be transferred. 
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